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We continue our illustrations this week | Paris the quays by the Seine offer some of 
with a view of the river-front of the London | the finest promenades in the city. The 
Custom-house. Its size is immense, being | « large hall” of the Custom-house is a great 
no less than 490 feet by 108. The quay | object of attraction to strangers, and is said 
represented is almost the only one open to | to be one of the largest rooms under a 
the public in all of London; whereas in | single roof in the world. 
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EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


For a company that governs 100,000,000 
of people, maintains armies, and makes war 
with the greatest Asiatic powers, this is but 
an humble and unpretending edifice. It 
was erected by R. Jupp, architect, in 1800, 
just 200 years after the first incorporation 
of this extraordinary Company, and has 
been since enlarged at various times. Its 
front, though belonging to a very hackneyed 
class, a mere portico with wings, is one of 
the best of its kind ; but cannot be appre- 
ciated, from the narrowness of the street, 
and the northern aspect—a disadvantage 
that seems by a sort of fatality to attend 
all our best architecture. It is much to be 
regretted that the exteriors of buildings 
should no longer be designed, as formerly, 
with some reference to the aspect and other 
circumstances of the site. The pediment 
was sculptured by the younger Bacon, and 


represents, in the centre, Britannia and Lib- | 


erty, to whom, from.the east side, Mereury 
and Navigation are introducing Asia. On 
the other side appear Order, Justice, Reli- 
gion, Integrity, and Industry. The recum- 
bent figures in the extreme angles are the 


Ganges and the Thames; the finials over 
them, Asia and Europe; and that on the 
apex, Britannia. The building contains a 
museum of eastern curiosities, which is open 
to the public every Saturday from 11 to 3 
o'clock ; and to those who obtain a director’s 
order, on Mondays and Thursdays also; but 
is closed during the month of October. It 
contains some remarkable works of rude art 
and industry, as Chinese ivory carvings, 
Brahman and Buddhist idols and mytholo- 
gical paintings, armor, and trophies, Tip- 
poo's organ, representing a tiger devouring 
a European, is very curious. The music, 
produced on turning the handle, consists of 
shrieks from the man, after every four of 
which comes a growl from the beast. In 
fine contrast with this truly barbaric piece 
of royal furniture is a specimen of Roman 
art found under the site of the present 
building, and representing, curiously enough, 
(in tessellated work,) a female riding on a 
tiger. There are also here a collection of 
fossils, a very rich library of Oriental MSS., 
| and several portraits and statues of the 
| most eminent servants of the Company. 
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BRITISH 


The British Museum originated with a 
bequest from Sir Hans Sloane, a most indus- 
trious naturalist, of whose history the fol- 
lowing sketch may not be unacceptable to 
our readers. Born in the north of Ireland, 
but of Scottish family, young Sloane showed 
an early love of natural history and medi- 
cine, and was carefully educated accordingly. 
At 16 years of age he was attacked by 
spitting of blood, which dangerous symptom 
caused him permanently to adopt a strict 
regimen, and to abstain from the use of all 
stimulating liquors. Continuing this course 
ever afterwards, he not only enjoyed a fair 
proportion of health, but lived to an unusual 
age. After many years of diligent study, 
he settled in London as a physician, and be- 
came a Fellow of the Royal Society ; but 
in three years we find him embarking for 
Jamaica as physician to the duke of Albe- 
marle, governor of that island. Owing to 
the death of the duke, he was only fifteen 
months in Jamaica, but he managed to ac- 
cumulate a vast number of specimens in 
natural history, which afterwards formed 
the nucleus of the museum, on which he 
spent large sums of money, enriching it in 
every possible way. He was appointed 
physician to Christ’s Hospital, but neyer re- 
tained his salary, always devoting it to 
charity. In 1716 he was created a baronet 
by George L, and in 1727 he became phy- 
sician in ordinary to George II. In the 
same year he attained the highest honor a 
scientific man could receive in being ap- 
pointed to succeed the great Newton in the 
chair of the Royal Society. He exercised 
the duties of this office with the greatest 
zeal until he arrived at the age of fourscore, 


MUSEUM. 


when he resigned it, and retired altogether 
from public life. At his own manor-house 
at Chels:2 he lived on to the great age of 
93, when a brief illness terminated his life 
in the year 1753. He bequeathed his mu- 
seum to the public on condition that 20,0007. 
should be paid to his family, the first cost 
of the whole having amounted to at least 
50,0002. His books and manuscripts were 
included in this bequest, the former con- 
sisting of 50,000 volumes. The conditions 
offered by Sir Hans Sloane were responded 
to by parliament, and his museum became 
the property of the nation. 

The buildings have been altered from 
time to time; the present is the work of Sir 
Robert Smirke, and the massive portico, of 
which the engraving gives a view, was 
finished as late as 1847. 

It is needless to speak of the vast col- 
lection in these halls, of books, and curiosi- 
ties,—a catalogue of which, makes almost 


a library. 





From Dickens’ “ Household Words,” 


ELEPHANTS, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL 


Tue circumstances which have been in- 
strumental in bringing about the voyage 
of Bibi Sahibeh and her infant daughter 
to England, and which have enabled us'to 
enjoy the favor of their presence at this 
time in the Zoological Gardens of the Re- 
gent’s park, are not only interesting in 
themselves, but have led us into a train of 
elephantine reflections, at once historical, 
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military, artistic, social, and, in some degree, 
sentimental. Previous to speaking of Bibi 
Sahibeh, we will request permission to give 
acursory view of her great family from a 
very early period of time, being the sub- 
stance of a conversazione held in the vesti- 
bule of her apartments at the Gardens, the 
other morning, at which half the beauty and 
learning of the metropolis were present. 
Professor Owen took notes, while Lord 
Brougham attended to the ladies, 

There are several obvious reasons for des- 
ignating the family of the Elephant as 
“great.” The grandeur and state pomp of 
the mightiest Oriental kings, the enormity 
of whose magnificence sometimes reads like 
a fabulous wonder, seems almost inseparable 
from the early history of elephants. On all 
great occasions, and the assemblage of mul- 
titudes, the lofty and sagacious double fore- 
head, with the quiet small eyes, enormous 
flaps of ears, and ever-varying attitude of 
“ proboscis lithe,” constitutes one of the most 
imposing figures of the majestic scene and 
its countless concourse. In the most ancient 
Sanscrit poems there are records of tame 
elephants in pr d years 
before the Christian era. We do not allude 
only to great state oceasions, or to warlike 
processions, but even to religious ceremo- 
nies, since the elephant is found to occupy a 
post of extraordinary honor in the remo- 
test records of the mythology of India. One 
of their most alarming deities rides upon his 
back ; while the idol which is their symbol 
for wisdom and science, bears the form of a 
man (rather eccentric in his proportions) 
with. the head of an elephant. Malcolm, in 
his “ History of Persia,” tells us that a few 
miles from the modern city of Kermanshah, 
the excavations of the rock display many 
finely carved figures, and that the sides of 
some of the caves are covered with sculp- 
ture representing the hunting of wild boars 
along the banks of a river, by men mounted 
on elephants, while others, in boats, are 
ready to attack the game when it takes to 
the water, The hunting of deer by men 
mounted on elephants, was also represented 
in one of their carvings. Considering the 
relative speed of these two quadrupeds, at 
least in modern times, we cannot help 
regarding this either as a “symbol,” or a 
very heavy jest. The ancient Chinese rep- 
resented the earth as berne upon the backs 
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of eight elephants, whose heads were turned 
to the principal points of the compass. The 
same animal is 2 favorite figure of speech 
in their poetry, In Eastern architecture the 
elephant is likewise a very important per- 
sonage at the gates of temples, on the walls 
of palaces, on the sides of tombs and pago- 
das, and in subterranean temples like those 
of Ellora and Mawalipouram. Even to the 
present time the Hindoos, on great occasions, 
select these creatures to bear the images of 
their gods, and we find them loaded with 
the most valuable ornaments in the mystic 
processions of Brahma and Vishnoo, The 
use of elephants is absolutely prohibited in 
the modern capital of Siam, excepting to 
personages of very high rank; and, in a 
portion of the Celestial Empire, the chief 
minister for the foreign department—the 
Palmerston of Cochin China—is expressly 
designated as “ the Mandarin of Elephants.” 

This title appeared to give extreme satis- 
faction to Lord Brougham, who thought that 
we ought to have something equivalent to it 
for certain learned men in England. 

We had rather be silent (and yet we dare 
not quite pass it over) on the subject of 
white elephants; for although the banner 
of the kingdom of Siam is a white elephant 
on a crimson ground, and every body knows 
that he is an object of veneration by many 
eastern nations, and of worship by some, 
yet there certainly does exist a “ blot in the 
scutcheon,” a mysterious and ugly fact about 
him—in fact, a “family secret,” of a kind 
that militates very potently against the 
personal interest we northern people might 
otherwise take in his history. We know 
very well that Bibi Sahibeh would not 
acknowledge the relationship. The value 
set upon these varieties, however, is ex- 
traordinary, while the dignities heaped 
upon them have been quite preposterous. 
The King of Siam once had the astonish- 
ing good fortune, as he considered it, to 
possess no less than six of these wonders of 
the earth. They had apartments in the in- 
ner inclosure of the palace, close to those of 
his Siamese Majesty. Each one had his own 
especial range of building, and a suite of 
ten servants to minister to all his wants 
and fancies. Their dinner, generally con- 
sisting of fresh grass and sliced sugar cane, 
with bunches of bananas enwreathed with 
flowers, was always set out on a large white 
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table-cloth, which was spread in a shady 
court, near a marble fountain. Their tusks 
were ornamented with geld rings or brace- 
lets, their heads were covered with a net- 
work of chain, and on their backs was laid 
a small embroidered cushion—not, be it 
noted, for any body to sit upon, but as a 
hint that no body should ever presume to 
think of such a thing. The King of Siam, 
himself, was no exception to this; and a 
certain learned Jesuit, in writing of this 
country, informs us that every white 
elephant has the rank or title of a king, 
that he is called “the Pure King,” and 
“the Wonderful King,” and that his majes- 
ty of Siam did not ride upon one of them, 
“ because the white elephant was as great a 
king as himself.” The discoverer of one of 
these royal personages is accounted a most 
fortunate individual, and this is proved in 
result, as the sovereign of Siam rewards 
him with the distinction of a crown made 
of silver; he and his family, to the third 
generation, are exempt from all servitude 
and taxation, and a grant of land is made 
to him of the extent to which the cry of the 
elephant can be heard by the finest ears. 
The subject, however, can never be men- 
tioned in the hearing of Bibi Sahibeh. 

We have hinted at a certain drawback, 
in our imagination, at least, to all these 
dignities—a certain “family secret.” It 
is this. The white elephant is a leper ; his 
whiteness is a disease of an hereditary kind, 
or, at best, he is an albino. He is white 
only comparatively, his real color being 
rather of a pale fleshy tinge, and the hair of 
a yellowish or tawny hue. Albinoes, how- 
ever, of various kinds are peculiar to Siam, 
where there often appears an albino buffalo, 
sometimes an albino deer, more rarely an al- 
bino monkey, and once there was seen—oh, 
rare and enviable monstrosity! oh, novel 
form of the “Pure King” and the “ Won- 
derful King !”—an albino dolphin! It was 
brought from the Sechang, or Dutch Islands, 
and had tank apartments immediately fitted 
up for it in the palace. 

Professor Owen was here heard to ex- 
press his regret that he had not known the 
King of Siam, as he could have put him in 
the way of obtaining half-a-dozen from the 
same source, The Sechang fishermen were 
rogues, and made too much of the thing, 
which was not rare in the Dutch Islands. 
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Among the various hyperbolical state- 
ments involved in the most remote records 
and histories of Oriental monarchs, nothing 
strikes us more forcibly than the accounts 
given of the numbers of elephants they 
possessed. The best authorities, moreover, 
often differ widely. In the battle, for in- 
stance, between Porus and Alexander, on 
the banks of the Hydaspes, the former is 
said to have ranged eighty-five elephants in 
his lines ;—by another Latin historian, one 
hundred and thirty ;—by another, two 
hundred. After the defeat of Porus, the Gan- 
garides and Pr , who marched against 
Alexander, were accompanied, according 
to Plutarch, by six thousand elephants ;— 
according to Diodorus Siculus, by four 
thousand ; and according to Quintus Cur- 
tius, by three thousand. After this, we 
may be excused for doubting Pliny, when 
he tells us that the sovereign of Palibothra 
possessed nine thousand elephants of war ; 
while we have no doubt whatever as to how 
we should receive the monstrous assertion 
of lian, when he gravely informs us 
that a certain king of India “took the 
field ” with a train of one hundred thousand 
elephants, Took the “field,” indeed !— 
why, the provender they would require 
for a single week would require the king 
to “ take” half the fields of the East along 
with him for their sustenance, We know 
what one elephant can eat, and it has thence 
been calculated that one hundred elephants 
would consume nearly ten tons of grass 
and vegetables in a single day! The Chi- 
nese, who make a point of beating every 
nation at numbers, designate Lanchang, the 
capital of Lao, as “the province of ten 
millions of elephants.” Historians of later 
times are disposed to be far more moderate, 
as we hear of Mahmoud of Guznee_possess- 
ing thirteen hundred elephants of war, while 
the number awarded to the magnificent and 
luxurious Khosroo Purveez, Sultan of Per- 
sia, is placed at the yet more modest figure 
of twelve hundred. 

The Persian historian, however, “ makes 
up” for his forbearance, by informing us 
that Khosroo’s harem contained twelve 
thousand beautiful ladies, and that the royal 
stables held fifty thousand horses. 

A very interesting work was published 
in France, some years ago, entitled “ Histoire 
Militaire des Eléphans,” &c.; being the 
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military history of elephants from the most 
remote times to the introduction of fire-arms. 
It is by the Chevalier Armandi, formerly a 
colonel of artillery under Napoleon. From 
this book, and from an article that appeared 
in a number of the “ Foreign and Colonial 
Quarterly” for 1848, we have derived much 
information and amusement on the employ- 
ment of elephants in the magnificent scenes 
of Oriental warfare in remote periods. 

The earliest account, which may be con- 
sidered worthy to be regarded as history, of 
the employment of elephants as part of an 
army, is that which is given of the battle of 
Arbela (331 B.c.) when Darius ranged fifteen 
of them in front of the centre of his grand 
line. He does not appear to have done 
much with them, as nothing is said on the 
point. They fell into the hands of the con- 
queror, Alexander, to whom a present was 
made of twelve more; but this great gen- 
eral was too wise to make use of them in 
his battle against Porus, as he had already 
perceived that they might prove very dan- 
gerous allies, if driven back mad with 
wounds and terror among the “ serried 
ranks.” Very soon, however, they were put 
to use systematically ; and gradually, by 
regular training, became very formidable. 
There were few wars in which the Romans 
were engaged, during the three hundred 
years that intervened between the time of 
Alexander the Great and Cwsar, in which 
these animals were not employed. Not- 
withstanding their military education, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that the best 
fighting elephants not unfrequently caused 
their masters to lose the day, by their insub- 
ordinate and disorderly conduct. Some of 
their exercises were very curious, and often 
equally laughable. Scipio, having received 
some trained elephants from Juba, found 
they were not yet sufficiently to be relied 
upon; he therefore devised the following 
new exercise for them :—Ranging them in 
a single line, he placed opposite to them a 
troop of slingers, who, on a sudden, threw 
stones at them, amidst cries and shouts. 
The elephants soon wheeled about, and were 
in the act of retreating, when they were 
suddenly met from behind by another body 
of slingers, who uttered shouts twice as 
loud—cries doubly piercing—and who cast 
rough sharp stones, of five times the weight 


of the former ; thus teaching the elephants | 
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that it was far more dangerous to run away 
than to advance to the attack. 

It was thought that the color of scarlet 
had an effect upon the imagination of an 
elephant, and made him fierce ; for this 
reason, and also to render him a more ter- 
rific object in battle, they often painted the 
insides of his great ears scarlet—though 
sometimes blue, or white; and, as it is his 
habit, when enraged, to raise his ears and 
flap them up and down, there is no doubt 
but his sudden appearance among a group, 
in the confusion of a battle, must have bad 
rather a striking effect, more particularly 
if he was drunk, to produce which stimu- 
lating drugs were frequently administered 
before he went into action. This latter prep- 
aration is very poetically rendered, not to 
say a little disguised by the elegance of the 
wording in Maccabees, chapter vi, verse 
34 :—* And to the end that they might pro- 
voke the elephants to fight, they showed 
them the blood of grapes and mulberries.” 

Colonel Miles, “a learned soldier from the 
East,” who was present at the conversazione, 
assured the company that it was a common 
thing to make the animals mad drunk by 
wine, and also by drugs. 

Of the tower which was fixed upon the 
back of the elephant, and filled with armed 
men, ourtimpressions are chiefly derived from 
ancient medals and coins, pictures, bas-reliefs, 
and the writings of poets ; but the very form 
of these towers appears to be involved in 
some doubt, and historians differ widely as 
to the number of men they contained. In 
the book of Maccabees it is said—* And 
upon the beasts there were strong towers of 
wood, which covered every one of them, 
and were girt fast unto them with devices ; 
there were also upon every one, two-and- 
thirty strong men, that fought upon them, 
beside the Indian that ruled them.” Surely 
there must be a mistake here in the numbers, 
as they would have no room to move a 
limb. We have seen old prints, in which the 
tower was absolutely crowded with about 
a dozen archers and spearmen, proving 
thereby the utter impracticability of such 
a number having been employed. According 
to Heliodorus, the number was six; while 
Livy says there were only four soldiers, 
beside the man who acted as conductor ; 
and in the authenticity of this latter number 
Bibi Sabibeh coincides. Livy is the man 
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for her. Of course it was a prime object 
with the enemy to “ pick off” the conductor. 
In these cases, the elephant was very apt 
to run wild, not choosing to be ordered 
about, under unpleasant circumstances, by a 
stranger. 

The ancient armor of an elephant, in other 
respects, is highly interesting—a strange 
mixture of the terrible and grotesque. He 
was often half cased with plates of metal, 
and wore a large breastplate, which was 
furnished with long, sharp spikes, to render 
his charge into the ranks of the enemy more 
devastating ; his tusks were fitted—in fact, 
elongated—with strong points of steel, 
Plumes of feathers, small flags, and bells, 
were also affixed to him. This much we 
gather from medals, which were struck by 
Cwxsar to commemorate his victory at Thap- 
sus, and also from medals of the Julian 
family. Besides this equally protective and 
aggressive armor, some of the most sagacious 
and skilful of the fighting elephants were 
taught the use of the sword, and the handles 
being made suitable to the grasp of the 
trunk, they wielded enormous scimitars 
with extraordinary address, and often with 
tremendous effect. Sultan Akbar had many 
of these sword-bearing elephants in his army. 
How such a warrior would mow down the 
ranks of the “common men!” If we add 
to this, the huge scarlet, white, or blue 
painted ears flapping up and down, and the 
warricr aforesaid being mad drunk, it needs 
no very lively imagination to feel what an 
alarming object he would present in the 
thick of a battle-field. 

At this statement Bibi Sahibeh was ob- 
served to flourish her proboscis with an 
excited air, and her daughter made a very 
curious sort of caper. 

According to lian, the elephants of an 
army were regularly organized in brigades, 
The Phalanx, which was the full corps, 
consisted of sixty-four elephants ; the Cater- 
archy consisted of thirty-two ; the Elephant- 
archy, of sixteen ; the Ilarchy, of eight ; the 
Epitherarchy, of four; the Thearchy, of 
two; while a single war-elephant, whether 
with his tower of armed men, or his bells 
and flags, steel tusks and whirling scimitar, 
was designated as the Zoarchy. Colonel 
Armandi is of opinion that the Phalanx, 
when in the neighborhood of the enemy, 
was usually arranged in a solid square, so 
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that it might readily change fronts, or per- 
form an evolution according to the point at 
which the attack was made; he thinks, 
moreover, that in advancing to an assault, 
they deployed into Ilarchies, and were always 
in single file. One can easily see reason for 
the latter, as such a personage with all his 
fighting-gear about him, would need con- 
siderable “elbow-room.” The commandant- 
general of the elephant Phalanx was always 
a personage of great importance, and was 
often so puffed up with the enormity of his 
position, that Terence makes a jest of it in 
his “ Eunuchus.” 

Many were the devices of the ancient 
potentates and generals who were opposed 
by armies possessing fighting elephants, to 
accustom their soldiers to compete with 
these strange colossal warriors. Some of 
their methods were very ingenious, and 
some very clumsy and laughable. Perseus, 
King of Macedonia, wishing to accustom his 
cavalry to the sight of these animals, caused 
a number of wooden ones to be constructed ; 
but, as they had all the clumsiness, with 
none of the vigor of real elephants, the least 
attempt to put them into motion, produced 
nothing but shouts of laughter from the 
whole army, to the great mortification and 
rage of his majesty, until one of them falling 
with solemnity on his lumbering side, the 
king was obliged to join in the general 
merriment, A very different method was 
adopted by Cesar. Seeing the apprehen- 
sions entertained by his soldiers of the 
prowess of these elephants, in the opposing 
army, he caused one to be brought into the 
encampment, made the soldiers carefully 
examine all its vulnerable points ; then coy- 
ering it with its usual armor, made them 
again consider by what means they could 
best give it a mortal wound. Arrows, jave- 
lins, and very long spears were fabricated 
for the purpose of attack, and soldiers were 
trained to advance in two parties, one in 
front, and one in the rear, so as to distract 
the creature’s attention. Czsar’s victory at 
Thapsus was the consequence of these ar- 
rangements, So well had the Roman sol- 
diers been trained, that a veteran, in the 
heat of this battle, having been seized by 
the trunk of an elephant, and lifted into the 
air, to be furiously disposed of by a second 
movement, the soldier, with great presence 
of mind, instantly made a slash with his 
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sword across the trunk, and followed up his 
blows till the elephant loosed his hold and 
retreated with loud cries. Horsemen were 
also trained to attack the elephants, and 
corps of slingers. The latter, however, were 
of little avail against the creature; but they 
were very useful in knocking the conductor 
off his “ perch,” and so leaving the elephant 
without his accustomed guide. Subsequent- 
ly, a variety of equally ingenious and hide- 
ous devices were adopted to compete with 
the war-elephants of Oriental armies. Sol- 
diers were cased in armor covered with 
sharp spikes, so that the elephants could 
not seize them with their trunks, and such 
a soldier being armed with an axe would 
often succeed in hamstringing his ponderous 
foe. Carrobalistas—a sort of engine for 
heaving large stones and pieces of rock— 
were sometimes brought against the ele- 
phants; but it was found very difficult to 
hit them when they were in motion, both 
from the rude nature of the engine, and also 
that the elephants were adroit, and well 
understood a “ dodge.” Torches, fiery darts, 
and javelins with lighted combustibles affix- 
ed to them, were employed with great suc- 
cess; but the most effective of all means of 
terrifying the war-elephants was put into 
operation when Khosroo the Great was be- 
sieging Edessa. His elephants, with their 
towers, had advanced close to the ramparts, 
so as to enable the men in them to throw a 
platform from the top, on to the walls, 
across which the soldiers, by means of lad- 
ders up to the towers, were preparing to 
ascend, when a Roman soldier suddenly 
proposed to the general that a live hog 
should be hung out over the walls in the 
face of the elephants, This was done, and 
the whirling and kicking hog instantly 
screaming ten thousand murders, put the 
elephants into such consternation, that they 
turned about and fled away with towers 
and men and ladders, and nothing could 
induce them to advance again to the assault. 
The manceuvre of “the hog” was horribly 
performed when Antipater besieged Megara 
with a great phalanx of elephants. The 
Megareans smeared a number of hogs with 
resin and gum, and setting them on fire, 
drove them all, like so many shrieking flames, 
among the ranks of the besiegers; whereat 
the elephants instantly fled with cries of 
horror—and no great disgrace to them 
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neither. Most of the horses followed their 
example. 

To those who are desirous of further par- 
ticulars on the numerous battles among the 
successors of Alexander,—among the Ro- 
mans, the Carthaginians, and the later na- 
tions of the East, in which elephants were 
employed, we can recommend the work of 
Colonel Armandi, as one full of curious, en- 
tertaining, and learned information. 

The use of elephants in armies was aban- 
doned from a variety of causes, not the least 
of which was the difficulty of obtaining a 
supply, to say nothing of the amount of 
provender required to be carried to feed 
them during a long march. The very sight 
of these animals in process of time became 
uncommon. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, the 
first of these animals which was seen in 
Italy was sent by the Caliph Haroun Al- 
raschid as a present to Charlemagne, who so 
highly esteemed the gift, that he named the 
creature Aboul-Abbas, after the first caliph 
of the race of the Abbassides. This almost 
equals the “ Pure King,” and the “ Wonder- 
ful King” of the royal enthusiast of Siam. 

In their social relations, the ancestors of 
Bibi Sahibeh must be regarded as objects 
of considerable interest, and even of admi- 
ration,—whether we regard them as minis- 
tering to the grandeur of state occasions, 
to the luxuries and amenities of private life, 
or in the more arduous capacity of theat- 
rical performers. In the festive games 
given by Germanicus, we learn from A@lian, 
that they often enacted a sham fight with 
excellent intelligence and effect, that they 
danced the Pyrrhic, and, to crown all, enact- 
ed a pantomime. This is seriously asserted 
by the above historian; but, we must, of 
course, understand that it bore no resem- 
blance to our modern pantomimes, in which 
the presentation of the parts of Harlequin 
and Columbine would have been too much 
to expect of the most accomplizhed elephant. 
Pliny gives an account of a scene enacted 
by them, in which four of them carried a 
fifth in a litter, who represented a lady ta- 
king the air, after having been in a delicate 
situation, Others ranged themselves in a 
seated posture at a great banquet table, 
and ate their food from large plates of gold 
and silver, with portentous gravity, that ex- 
cessively delighted the spectators. But the 
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master-feat of all, is related by Pliny, (Hist. 
Nat. vim. 2, 3,) and by Suetonius, (Nero, u. 
and Galba, 6,) both of whom assure us that 
an elephant danced on the tight rope! He 
walked up a slanting tight-rope, from the 
bottom of the arena to the top of the am- 
phitheatre; and, on one great occasion, a 
man was found daring enough, and confident 
enough in the performer's skill, to sit upon 
his back while he made the perilous ascent. 
The dreadfully careful expression of the ele- 
phant’s countenance, while doing this, must 
have been both painful and interesting to the 
highest degree. If we must believe this 
story—and we confess that it is difficult— 
we would suggest, that the elephant, having 
four legs, might have been allowed two 
tight-ropes, placed side by side, in which 
case the thing seems possible. We ure not 
told if he held a great balancing-pole in his 


proboscis, though it is probable that he did, | dead 


and derived the usual assistance from it. 

The erudite author of the article in the 
“Foreign Quarterly,” previously quoted, 
informs us that Emanuel, king of Portugal, 
in 1514, made a present of an elephant to 
Pope Leo X. The animal had been so well 
trained for the occasion, that the moment 
he was ushered into the presence of his Ho- 
liness, he made three distinct genuflexions, 
to the great astonishment and delight of 
the Pope, and all present. This was, indeed, 
an elephant !—an unexpected convert to the 
Holy See. Many poems in Latin and Ital- 
ian were made on the occasion. Most ex- 
traordinary care was taken of the “Won- 
derful King ;” nevertheless, he died, after a 
few months, and his demise is thus recorded 
in very exquisite Latin, in the Zpistole Ob- 
scurorum Virorum, t. 1. p. 305, France, 1757. 
We cannot refrain from quoting the 
original :— 

“ Vos bene audivistis qualiter Papa habuit 
unum magnum animal quod vocatum fuit 
elephas, et habuit ipsum in magno honore, 
et valde amavit illud. Nunc igitur debetis 
scire quod tale animal est mortuum, Et 
quando fuit infirmum, tune Papa fuit in 

tristitia, et vocavit medicos plures, et 
dixit eis a = a — sme ele- 

fecerun’ 

oy er ei urinam, et doderunt co 
purgationem que constat quinque centum 
avreos: sed tamen elephas est mortuum, et 
Papa dolet multum, et dicunt quod daret 
mille ducatos elephas; quia fuit mira- 
bile animal, ha longem rostrum in mag- 
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na quantitate ; et quando vidit Papam, tune 
vit, et dixit cum terribili voce, Bar, 
, bar I” 

The following translation, in the form of 
a little poem, was politely given by Profes- 
sor Forbes, for the entertainment of the 
ladies present at the conversazione :— 

“You have, no doubt, heard that his Ho- 
liness a huge animal which was 
called an ‘ Elephant,’ and held him in high 
honor, and loved him immensely. 

“ Now, therefore, you are to learn that this 
animal is 

“ And when it was ailing, the Pope was 
in great tribulation, and sum many 
doctors to his presence, on Sephaat 
‘If it be ible, restore ele t to 
health for me!” ‘ 

“Then, made the doctors a great to-do,— 
examined his crystal matula, and adminis- 
tered a black draught, which cost five hun- 
dred crowns of gold, (as the doctors declared). 
“But, notwithstanding, the elephant is 

! 


“ And the Pope cried a deal ; and 
they say that he would have given a thou- 
sand ducats for such another elephant—be- 
cause he was a wonderful creature, having 
a long snout in great abundance, and when 
he saw his Holiness he sank on his knees, 
and exclaimed, with a terrible voice, ‘ Bar! 
bar ! bar!’” 

After all the scenes of historical magnifi- 
cence, of warlike terror and skill, all the 
luxury, and all the artistic feats, which were 
discussed at the conversazione, it may now 
be a pleasing change to descend to the less 
exciting but equally interesting domestiz 
scenes of private life, as displayed in the 
persons of Bibi Sahibeh and her daughter, 
who had issued “ cards” of invitation on the 
present oceasion. 

The fair of Cawnpore, in Bengal, which 
took place last August, is a general mart 
where natives of all castes assemble for the 
purpose of sale and barter of all sorts of 
produce. It is just outside the walls, and 
lasts two days. The chief objects of attrac- 
tion are muslins, coarse gaudy-colored 
cloths and calicoes, horses, camels, buffaloes, 
zebra-cows, fruit, rice, grain, and sweet- 
meats. 

A party of a dozen Hindoo hunters - 
brought into the fair, when at its height, a 
couple of elephants which they had captured 
in the jungle. One of them, who was preg- 
nant at the time, was ridden into the fair 
by a Hindoo, and all the hunters showed 
her a marked attention. Need we say that 
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this was Bibi Sahibeh—otherwise, the Wid- 
ow Khatimeh—for the elephant who accom- 
panied her was not her spouse—slain, alas! 
some time before in the jungle—but another 
female, though of far less note and preten- 
sions. 

Another Hindoo now mounted the neck 
of the second elephant and the two were 
ridden about the fair, until they were pur- 
chased by Mr. Wallace, a great dealer in 
horses in those parts. He placed them in 
charge of his grooms, and roped them near 
his tent for the night. At half-past ten p. 
M., every body retired to his tent and went 
to sleep, except the watchman, who con- 
stantly patroled round the outside with a 
sword and a brace of pistols—a necessary 
proceeding, as the labors of hunters, and the 
gold of purchasers, are not unfrequently 
wasted in consequence of the adroitness 
and daring of certain native thieves. Du- 
ring his watch this man observed signs of 
uneasiness in Bibi Sahibeh which caused 
him to announce to Mr. Wallace the pleas- 
ing intelligence that a very important event 
could not be far distant. At two o'clock a. 


m., the encampment, as usual, broke up, and 
the march commenced. This continued till 
four; again they paused; and again they 


proceeded. This systematic mode of travel- 
ling continued for some days, but with ad- 
ditional periods of rest, in consideration of 
the important event which was continually 
expected. In brief, Mr. Wallace announced 
that, having had a little private conversa- 
tion with Bibi Sahibeh, he had resolved to 
make a halt for three weeks. 

The encampment was near a little village 
which afforded very good ground—plenty 
of grass and shade. Here the elephants 
were fed on grass and “ elephant leaf,” which 
is the foliage of a large tree, and is usually 
collected by the elephants themselves on a 
march, under the direction of their attend- 
ant. They break off as many branches as 
are wanted, with their proboscis, and lay 
them in regular heaps on the ground. The 
keeper then loads each elephant’s back with 
his provender, and they return to camp. On 
the present occasion this service was per- 
formed for both by the other female ele- 
phant, as Bibi Sahibeh, alias the widow 
Khatimeh, had become, by this time, a happy 
mother, and was sedulously engaged in 
affectionate care of her daughter, the swar- 
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thy young personage who now trots before 
you in the “Gardens” of the English me- 
tropolis, and, though only six months old, 
looks a century in the face. 

Ina fortnight the march was resumed, and 
so fully was the strength of the mother ren- 
ovated, that twenty-two miles were per- 
formed the first day. But her daughter did 
not walk this distance, She was lifted by 
two men into a cart, with the consent of 
Bibi, who carefully and watchfully followed 
close behind, touching her every now and 
then to assure her of her guardian presence, 
and sometimes walking for miles with her 
trunk laid affectionately upon the little one’s 
back. In the space of thirteen days they 
arrived at Calcutta, but were left at Mr. 
Cox’s bungalow, some three miles distant, 
as elephants are not permitted to enter the 
city. They were shipped in due course. 

At first, the two elder elephants were 
placed side by side in the vessel, as it was 
thought they might like each other’s com- 
pany; but one evening the other female 
took the liberty of “ smelling the calf”—as 
though she would have said, “I once had a 
daughter myself ;.let me see if—?” Whereat 
Bibi, who perfectly understood what was 
passing in her mind, let drive at her with 
one tusk so violent a blow that the tusk was 
broken against the backbone of the offender, 
who nearly rolled overboard. Adter this, it 
was deemed advisable to place the two elder 
ladies on opposite sides of the ship. They 
had a prosperous voyage to England with- 
out further accident. 





From “Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal,” 
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Tr is curious to look back on the fatal and 
universal prevalence of gold worship re- 
corded in the history of our race, from the 
period when Midas became its victim, and 
the boy chased the rainbow to find the pot 
of treasure at its foot, to the days when the 
alchemist offered his all a burnt-sacrifice on 
the altar ; until we reach the present time, 
when, although the manner of its worship 
has changed, the old idolatry remains in 
spirit the same. One or two anecdotes 
illustrative of the passion for gold worship 
may not prove uninteresting. 
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The hero of our first story—a chamois 
hunter of the Swiss Alps—was for many 
years of his existence an absolute stranger 
to the very sight of gold. He dwelt in a 
mountain chalet, in the peaceful contentment 
and ignorant simplicity of former ages— 
lord of his own freedom, with nature for his 
domain, and the fleet Alpine creatures for 
his subjects. By some unfortunate chance, 
however, he moved from this dwelling of 
his youth to the lower station, and to the 
side of a pass frequented by travellers, 
towards whom he was frequently called on 
to exercise hospitality. His services, and 
the shelter he afforded, were occasionally 
rewarded with gold, which, though of little 
actual use or value to him as a circulating 
medium, gradually exercised a strange fas- 
cination over his senses. He hoarded his 
guineas with the doting fondness of a miser ; 
he looked on them with more pleasure than 
on the faces of his children; and listened to 
their chink with a satisfaction no tone of 
household love or sweet Alpine melody 
could eall forth. It chanced one day that 
our hunter, in the pursuit of his ordinary 
avocation, perceived a tiny cavern hitherto 
unknown to him. He determined to snatch 
his hasty noontide meal beneath its shelter ; 
and in order to enter it, rolled away a block 
of stone which obstructed the mouth of the 
fissure. To his amazement, its removal pre- 
sented to his gaze a deep hole, in which a 
vase of considerable size was buried. He 
removed the lid, and there, fresh and bright, 
as if they were coins of yesterday, glittered 
before his eyes a multitude of golden pieces, 
mingled with shining particles of ore. A 
buried treasure of long past ages was before 
him. He took them in his hands, he clutched 
them, he stared at them with half-insane 
delight. He could not, of course, divine 
how they had come to be in their strange 
hiding-place, or who had placed them there ; 
the inscriptions on them—the figure of a 
lamb, which some few bore—said nothing 
to him. There appeared to be something 
supernatural in the discovery, and he wasted 
all the remaining hours of daylight beside 
the vase; then, as night closed in, he re- 
placed both the lid and the stone above the 
treasure, He did not attempt to remove it 
to his own dwelling, nor did he breathe a 
word of his discovery even to his wife ; but 
from that hour he became an altered man. 
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The love of gold is an absorbing passion, 
especially when thus embodied and materi- 
alized. He lived only beside his treasure ; 
thither he bent his steps daily, nor left it 
till the gloom of evening hid the object of 
his idolatry from his eager gaze. His hunt- 
er’s craft was neglected ; his family pined 
for food ; he himself grew gaunt and thin, 
anxious and suspicicus ; ever dreading that 
his secret might be discovered ; restless and 
miserable except when beside his wealth, 
where want, and hunger, and the sad, suffer- 
ing faces of those he had once loved, were 
all forgotten. Only when the gathering 
darkness drove him from his hoard did he 
think of using his fowling-piece, and scanty 
was the provision thus obtained. In order 
fully and perfectly to contemplate his gold, 
it was for him to stretch himself 
at full length before the entrance to the lit- 
tle hollow ; his head and shoulders to the 
waist being thus within the cave, immedi- 
ately over the vase, his body and legs out- 
side. The cliff above the opening was nearly 
perpendicular, and had been much split and 
shaken by the frosts since an avalanche had 
deprived it of its crown of snow, but of 
this danger he was heedless or unconscious. 
One morning, whilst lying prone, repeating 
for the fiftieth time his daily counting of 
the old coins, a portion of the rock detached 
itself slowly, and falling on his waist, pinned 
him to the earth, without however crushing 
or greatly injuring him. He uttered a loud 
cry, and made desperate exertions to raise 
it and free himself, but in vain ; a force be- 
yond his strength to resist had fixed him to 
the spot of his unhallowed and insane devo- 
tion. Imagination can scarcely conceive a 
more fearful death than the slow lingering 
one of bodily torture and starvation that 
must have followed. He was of course 
sought for as soon as missed; but the spot 
was unknown even to the most practised 
hunters, and it was more than a week before 
the body was discovered. The surprise and 
horror of his family may be imagined. They 
had never been able to comprehend his 
altered conduct and mysterious disadpear- 
ances; all was explained, however, when 
the huge stone being removed, he was found 
—perhaps, from his position, involuntary— 
clutching in his dead fingers the fatal gold. 

We relate this incident on the authority 
of a Swiss lady who had seen the cave, and 
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who assured us that the simple mountaineers 
avoid the spot with superstitious horror. 
To them there must have appeared to be 
some strange magic in the hidden treasure ; 
and so to the calmest judgment it would seem, 
when in the ordinary course of life we be- 
hold, not only the fearful and painful sacrifi- 
ces made for the attainment of gold, but the 
court paid, the homage offered to its posses- 
sors by those who have no hope of gaining 
any thing by their reverence for the mere 
name of wealth. 

To come nearer home, our village at one 
time rejoiced in a gold worshipper, whose 
history is worth relating. While still young, 
and taking our daily walk with our nurse, 
we observed an old man working at the re- 
pairs of some miserably dismantled houses. 
He was a tall, gaunt personage, painfully 
meagre, and very ragged. His jaw-bones 
protruded distressingly, and his poor thin 
elbows looked so sharp, that one could have 
fancied they had cut their way through the 
torn coat that no longer covered them. We 
pitied, and with child-like sympathy and 
freedom made acquaintance with him; 
always pausing to speak to him as we passed 
the spot on which he labored. Sometimes 
a little boy, a fair delicate child, was with 
him, assisting in the work as far as his age 
allowed; and with this young creature we 
grew intimate, and were at length led by 
him to the old man’s home. It was a very 
large, old-fashioned farm-house, but so much 
out of repair that only three or four rooms 
were habitable. These, however, were kept 
in exquisite order by the wife, who was a 
very pretty, sad-looking woman, many years 
younger than her husband. By her care the 
antique furniture, which must have counted 
its century at least, was preserved brightly 
polished ; the floors were so clean, that the 
lack of carpeting was scarcely perceptible ; 
and the Iuxuriant jessamine she had trained 
round the windows was a charming substi- 
tute for curtains. There was one peculi- 
arity about the dwelling, of a striking kind 
when its apparent poverty and the character 
of its owner were considered: it contained 
a music-room! in which was a tolerably 
large church organ, made and used by the 
miser himself. To the debasing and usually 
absorbing passion which governed him, he 
united a wonderful taste and genius for 
music, to gratify which he had constructed 
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himself the instrument we have named, on 
which we have heard him perform ina style 
of touching, and at times sublime, expres- 
sion, the compositions of Purcell, Pergolesi, 
Handel, &e. We have always thought this 
love of harmony in a miser a more singular 
and inconsistent characteristic than the avar- 
ice of Perugino or Rembrandt, since in their 
case the art they practised fed their reigning 
passion for gold; nevertheless so it was— 
old Mr. Monckton would go without a meal, 
see his wife and family want common neces- 
saries, with plenty of money at his com- 
mand, and yet solace himself by perform- 
ances on the organ, which frequently went 
far into the night, startling the passing 
stranger by bursts of solemn midnight mel- 
ody ; for he never played till the faded day- 
light rendered it impossible for him to work 
at the various little jobs by which he added 
to his hoards. 

He had two sons: the pretty child we 
first knew, and an elder one, a slim, delicate 
youth, who was by nature an artist. His 
father’s parsimony rendered it, however, a 
difficult matter for him to procure materials 
for the exercise of his art, which was wholly 
self-taught ; and it was wonderful to wit- 
ness the effect he could produce from a bit 
of common lamp-black, or an ordinary 
drawing-peucil. His genius at last found 
aid in the loving heart of his mother, who 
secretly and at night—often whilst her 
strange husband filled the house with 
solemn music—worked at her needle to 
procure the means of purchasing paints, 
canvas, brushes, d&c., for her boy; toiling 
secretly, for if she had permitted the father 
to know that she possessed even a few shil- 
lings, he would have extorted them from 
her. It was all she could do to help the 
young painter in his eager self-teaching ; for 
she possessed no other knowledge than that 
acquired at a village school during her 
childhood. Her own fate had been a very 
sad one. She was a laborer’s daughter, 
betrothed from early girlhood to a sailor, 
who was her cousin ; but during one of his 
voyages—the last he was to make before 
their marriage—her beauty attracted the 
admiration of the rich Mr. Monckton, and he 
offered to make her his wife. The poor girl 
would fain have refused him, and kept her 
promise to her absent lover, but her family 
were flattered and dazzled ‘by the idea of 
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her wedding a man known to be so wealthy, 
and she was not proof against their entrea- 
ties and their anger. She married him; 
her relatives, however, derived no benefit 
from the match their selfishness had made. 
The miser’s doors were closed against-them ; 
and lest his wife should be tempted to assist 
their poverty at his expense, he forbade her 
ever seeing her parents, A weary lot had 
been poor Mary’s from that hour she mar- 
ried. Her only comfort was derived from 
her children ; and even they became a source 
of sorrow as they grew past infancy, and she 
found that her husband’s avarice would deny 
them even the advantages she had enjoved 
as a poer cottage child. They received no 
education but such as she could give them ; 
nay, were made to toil at the lowest drudg- 
ery in return for the scanty food and cloth- 
ing their father bestowed. She taught them 
to read and write ; and afterwards Richard, 
the elder, became his own instructor. There 
were many old books to be found in the 
farm-house, and of those he made himself 
master. The villagers, who had a few 
volumes, were willing to lend them to such 
a clever lad; and at length, as we have said, 
his genius for painting developed itself, and 
was ministered to by his mother’s industry. 
We remember seeing his first attempt at 
original composition, It was boldly con- 
ceived and well executed, considering the 
difficulties under which he labored: the sub- 
ject was Pheton driving the chariot of the 
sun. It was shown to the clergyman of the 
village, a man of great taste, and a connois- 
seur in painting. He was so much pleased 
with it that he became the warm friend of 
the young artist, and, as far as circumstances 
permitted, his instructor in literature and 
painting. The younger brother inherited 
his father’s taste for music, and was a quiet, 
thoughtful child, passionately attached to 
Richard, on whom he looked as a prodigy of 
learning and talent. Nothing, in fact, could 
be more touching than the attachment of 
these two brothers: at their leisure hours 
they were always to be seen together : their 
pleasures or sorrows were mutual. The 
privations, injustice, and restraint to which 
they were subjected appeared to bind them 
to each other with a love “ passing the love 
of woman ;” and both found consolation in 
the mental gifts mercifully imparted to 
them, 





About four years after we first became 
acquainted with the Moncktons, the fair, 
gentle child, then nearly fourteen, became 
ill; growing thin, pale, and weak, till his 
mother and Richard, in great alarm, be- 
sought old Monckton to let him have 
medical advice. The request produced a 
storm of passionate reproaches. “ The boy,” 
he said, “was well enough. He ate as 
much as was good for him. Did they think 
people could not live without gormandizing 
as they did? Did they imagine he should 
throw away his little means upon doctors, 
who were all a set of cheats? He should 
do nothing of the kind!” And poor Ernest 
was left to pine and wither, till Richard in 
despair sought out a physician, and telling 
him their story, besought bim to come and 
see his brother, promising to repay the ad- 
vice he asked by his future toil. 

Dr. N—— was a kind-hearted benevolent 
man. He at once complied with the youth’s 
entreaty, and called at an hour when the 
old man was absent at the farm. He found 
his patient worse than the brother's report 
had led him to believe. The illness was 
decline, caused probably by want of suifi- 
ciently nourishing food at a period of rapid 
growth, and increased by the overworking 
of a mind that was ever craving after know- 
ledge. He prescribed such remedies as he 
judged best; but informed the mother, at 
the same time, that strengthening food was 
of the first importance, and would be tie 
best means to effect a cure. Alas! how 
was it to be obtained? The heart of the 
miser was impenetrable to their remon- 
strances and entreaties—what was life in 
his eyes compared with gold? When they 
found that no human sympathy could be 
expected from the father, the mother and 
brother determined to use their own exer- 
tions to obey the behest of the physican, 
Early and late the former worked at her 
needle—the good doctor finding her as much 
employment as he could; whilst Richard, 
abandoning the study of his art, painted 
valentines, card-racks, and fancy articles for 
the stationers, and sought eagerly for every 
opportunity of winning a few shillings, to 
be spent in ministering to the comfort of 
the beloved sufferer. But it was all too 
late ; Ernest sank slowly, but surely. 

There were intervals when life, like the 


flicker of an expiring lamp, appeared suc- 
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cessfully struggling with death; but these 
occasional brightenings were always suc- 
ceeded by a more entire prostration and 
languor. The personal beauty, for which 
Ernest had always been remarkable, grew 
almost superhuman during his illness, and 
Richard could not resist stealing a little time 
from his busy labors to paint his brother's 
portrait. In the execution of this task of 
love, however, many hinderances occurred ; 
and before it was more than a sketch, the 
dear original had passed away from them in 
one of those quiet sleeps which, in such 
cases, are the usual harbingers of death. 
The painting was removed to Richard's 
chamber, and in the first agony of his grief, 
forgotten ; but when Ernest had been com- 
mitted to the grave, and life had assumed 
its usual monotony—more gloomy now than 
ever—he remembered his attempt, and re- 
solved on finishing the likeness from memory, 
An easy task! for nightly, in his slumbers, 
he saw the fair, sweet face of his young 
brother. The second morning after he had 
resumed his pencil, he was startled at find- 
ing that the painting appeared to be ina 
more advanced state than he had left it the 
night before; but he fancied that imagina- 
tion must be juggling him, and that he really 
had done more than he remembered. The 
following day, however, the same phenom- 
enon startled him, and he mentioned the 
circumstance to his mother. She was super- 
stitious, and nervous from sorrow and regret; 
and she at once adopted the fanciful notion 
that there was something supernatural in 
the matter; suggesting the possibility of 
their dear Ernest’s gentle spirit having thus 
endeavored to show them, that in another 
world he still thought of them and loved 
them. Richard combated the idea by every 
argument his reason offered him; but as he 
was convinced of the fact, and could give no 
satisfactory explanation of it, he was at last 
persuaded by her earnest entreaties to leave 
the picture untouched for two or three days, 
and see what consequences would follow. 
The painting progressed! daily, or rather 
nightly, it advanced towards completion. 
Every morning a stronger likeness of the 
dead smiled on them from the canvas, and 
a more skilful hand than the young painter’s 
appeared to be engaged on the work. It 
was a marvel past their simple comprehen- 
sion; but the mother, confirmed in her first 
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belief, resolved to watch, and try if it might 
be permitted to her living eyes to gaze again 
upon the child whom the grave had shut 
from her sight. With this hope she con- 
cealed herself, without Richard’s knowledge, 
in a large closet in his bedroom—placing 
the door ajar that she might see all that 
passed in the chamber. Her watch was of 
no long duration; suddenly her sleeping 
son rose from his couch, lighted his candle, 
approached his easel, and began to work at 
the portrait! Much amazed, and half angry 
at the deception she believed he had prac- 
tised on her, Mrs. Monckton issued from her 
hiding-place and spoke to him. He made 
her no answer; she stood before him—he 
saw her not; he was fast asleep! It was 
indeed a spirit’s painting; for love had in 
this instance burst the bands of matter, and 
the somnambulist had achieved a work of 
art that surpassed all the efforts of his wa- 
king hours. 

The story of the sleep-painting got abroad, 
and reached the ears of a gentleman of large 
fortune, who resided in the neighborhood. 
He called on the young artist; was pleased 
with his manners; and proposed engaging 
him as travelling companion to his own 
son, a youth about to visit Italy with his 
tutor ; proffering a salary that would enable 
him to cultivate his genius for painting in 
the land of its birth, and of its perfect ma- 
turity. The offer was eagerly and thank- 
fully accepted, and old Monckton made no 
opposition to his son’s wish: he was only 
too thankful to be relieved from the burden 
of supporting him. Indeed, the miser was 
somewhat changed since Ernest's death ; not 
that be expressed in words any remorse for 
having preferred his gold to the life of his 
fair young son ; but from that time he never 
touched the organ—the spirit of music ap- 
peared to have died with Ernest; and he 
often visibly shrank from meeting the silent 
reproach of Richard’s eyes. The neighbors 
also shunned him ; they had loved poor 
Ernest, and the conduct of his father towards 
him—the fact of his refusing to pay the 
physician who had attended him “ because 
he never sent for him”’—and the mean, 
pauper-like funeral which he had grudgingly 
bestowed on the dead—revolted and dis- 
gusted them. A mean funeral was one of 
the offences the people of K—— never for- 
gave! The old man probably detected 
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something of their feelings in their manners, 
for he gradually gave up his ordinary work 
about the village—that is, the keeping in 
repair such cottages as belonged to him— 
and remained much within doors, This 
change of habits and want of exercise told 
fatally on threescore and ten, and probably 
hastened his death. which took place two 
years after his son’s, He died without a 
will, but left very considerable property. 
It was supposed he died intestate, either 
because he grudged the expense of making 
a will, or because he could not endure the 
thought of parting from the gold which 
had had the worship and the service of his 
life. Richard, on his return, repaired the 
old farmhouse, and restored it to something 
like comfort. He proved liberal, but not 
(as is frequently the case in such instances) 
lavish. The only piece of extravagance of 
which he was ever accused—and it was the 
village stone-mason who blamed him for 
that—being the procuring an elegant marble 
monument from Italy, the work of a first- 
rate sculptor, to place over the grave of his 
beloved brother. The figures on it were— 
an admirable likeness of Ernest, taken from 
the somnambulist’s picture, and two angelic 
beings in the act of presenting the risen 
spirit with the palms and crown of victory 
gained over sorrow, suffering, and death. 
The inscription on the tomb had an awful 
and touching meaning to those who knew 
the story of the brother's life; and we know 
not how we can better conclude our sketches 
of the insane folly of gold worship, than by 
finishing them with those solemn words— 
“ Lay up for yourselves treasure in heaven.” 





From “ Fraser's Magazine.” 
THE REVENGE OF ABDUL. 


AN ARABIC BALLAD, 


1 
Wirutw the palace court the hot sun quivers,— 
Here and there an oleander shivers ; 
Windows, close as jealousy, around, 
Seem, in their blindness, listening for a sound, 


é ul. 

Two are together ;—one, the mansion’s lord, 
Chief of the Ben Serrai, for crimes abhorr’d : 
This was the day on which--a gracious deed— 
Abdul, the bondsman, should be feed, and freed. 








mL. 

On a barb of Ronda is the freedman mounted ; 
Out by the Ben Serrai the gold is counted: 

A meaning look’s exchanged,—and Abdul now 
Feels the first rush of freedom on his brow. 


Iv. 

Fierce down the steep the coal-black barb he urges, 

Forth through the gate the panting courser 
scourges ;— 

Nor slacks, till near the Vega’s verge he sees 

Afar, the Spaniard’s banner on the breeze. 


v. 

“ What? shall the bloated minion of The Little* 

Load us with wrong—then slime me with his spit- 
tle? F 

Thus to the earth I cast the price of shame— 

Henceforth shall vengeance be my path to fame! 


vi. 
“ Have I not writhed beneath the loathsome kind- 
ness 
Of one, who thought to blind me in his blindness ? 
Grateful ? my beauteous sister, where is she? 
In, rowels! I’ve a sword—and I am free !” 


vit. 
“Ha! at our trench a foaming horse hath leapt— 
Back! or the watchword !—Past, like flame, he’s 
swept !— 
Saw ye the glare of his white-gazing eye, 
Neath his black forehead, glowering to the sky ” 


vill. 
Lo! to the royal tent the Moor hath ridden— 
Within the royal tent hath stalk’d, unbidden ;— 
“ Monarch! I live, I fight, I fall for thee— 
Rank’d ’gainst Granada only let me be !” 


1x. 

“Away!” quoth Ferdinand, “presumptuous 
Moor— 

Think’st thou our realm’s resources are so poor? 

Guards! be the intruder thrust beyond our posts— 

No room for renegades, mid Christian hosts!” 


x. 

Upon his chest the Zegri’s jaw hath dropp’d— 

An instant, you had thought his heart’s-blood 
stopp’d: 

The next, he hath retired, with eye to earth, 

And on his steed redraws the slacken’d girth. 


x1. 
Sullenly he cross’d the Christian line— 
Moodily exchanged the Moslem sign ; 
Through the gate his staggering stallion led ; 
Silent, in his stall, unsaddled, fed. 


xt. 

Up the Albayzin clanks his armed heel, 

From his breastplate burns the blaze of steel ;— 
On his thigh his scimitar is braced, 

And a dagger glimmers at his waist. 





+ Boabdil was surnamed El Chico— The Little, 
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xi. 

The fountains sparkle in the palace court 

Of the Ben Serrai; aloof, sleek coursers snort. 
Beneath a horse-shoe arch the chieftain sits 
Musingly, and strokes his beard hy fits, 


xiv. 

Olives utter, as an air goes by, 

Mourmur’'d thanks for each refreshing sigh ; 

But, as they cease, becalm'd, the windows round 
Pour rich treasures in the lap of sound, 


Xv. 

*Tis the voice of women which doth fling 

Such a silvery sweetness from its wing ; 

And the grim chieftain smiles, for he doth deem 
He knows each tuneful laugh, and girlish scream. 


XVI. 

Up the echoing court a tread is heard ;— 

From the olive springs the startled bird ;— 

The shadow of a form, erect and proud, 

Hath moved across those windows, like a cloud. 


XVII. 

Was there an ear within which knew the tread ? 

Was there a heart it fill’d with hope, or dread ? 

Who knows ?—though sure, of him whose steps in- 
trade 

Thus rudely here, full dangerous seem’d the mood. 


xvi. 
“ What? so soon return’d !—Bismillah ! boy, 
Are these the trophies of thy new employ ? 
Sweat, and dust, and rust, and blood-shot eye— 
Be such the fruits of gold and liberty ?” 


xIx. 
“ Hearken ” cried the youth ;—but at the word 
One well-known voice within the Harem’s heard— 
“Oh, brother, hold! Thy murderous aim I see ;— 
Spare him, for pity—for thyself—for me !” 


xx. 

“ He’s doom’d !” he cried ; and, like the lightning- 
dart, 

A two-edged dagger’s in the chieftain’s heart ;— 

An instant, and he’s grasp’d him by the hair— 

The next—a headless corse lies quivering there, 


XXI, 
A moment more,—and, as the life-blood flows, 
The crashing head against the casement goes; 
Then, ere it drops amid the shrieking throng, 
Hath fied the avenger of his sister’s wrong. 


xXxIt. 
Fled! but how far?’—before their master’s gate 
Be sure a grisly band of henchmen wait: 
« Accursed slave !—our master slain by thee ? 
Thus from thy recreant corse the soul we free !” 


Xxttt. 

Hack’d with a hundred wounds young Abdul 
lies— 

And, as he lifts his last look to the skies, 

Above him bends a form he knows too well— 

The sister, whom he loved—for whom he fell! 





DIAMOND DUST. 


THE HEART'S KIBLAH. 


L 

Lo, the moon upon our white Alhambra 
Looks, a loving queen upon her towers,— 

But there’s whiter marble in yon Zambra, 
Purer light within these hearts of ours. 


Within yon lawns a thousand bubbling waters 
Fling their effulgent kisses o’er the flowers,— 

But ob, the glances of Granada’s daughters 
Drop deeper treasures in these hearts of ours. 


m1, 
War is good—but when the fight is foughten, 
And eve unclasps the helm in beauty’s bower, 
How sweeter far to clasp the unforgotten, 
Whose heart’s a Kiblah to this heart of ours! 





DIAMOND DUST. 


To a man under the influence of emotion, 
nature is ever a great mirror full of emo- 
tions. To the satiated and quiescent alone, 
she is a cold, dead window for the outward 
world. 

Do good and fly from evil is the sum of 
human duty. This is virtue in short-hand, 
perfection in epitome, and heaven in rever- 
sion. 

Tunes are often impossible because cow- 
ardice makes them so, 

Ir has generally been noticed, that those 
who have most cause for presumption dis- 
play it least—as a treasure-car makes less 
rattle in the streets than an empty carriage. 

He that does any thing praiseworthy 
merely to fulfil a promise is not likely to 
derive much satisfaction from the perform- 
ance, 

Att genius is metaphysical, because the 
ultimate end of genius is ideal, however it 
may be actualized by incidental and acci- 
dental circumstances. 

In the treatment of nervous complaints, 
he is the best physician who is the most 
ingenious inspirer of hope. 

THe magnet does not more surely and 
powerfully attract the needle, than youth, 
by some electric sympathy of soul, is at- 
tracted by youth. 

“Don’t care,” shipwrecked Harry on the 
coast of Africa ; “do care,” shipwrecks many 
a precious vessel on the coast of society. 





RAILWAYS. 


From “ Sharpe’s Magazine.” 


RAILWAYS: THEIR INTRODUCTION 
INTO GREAT BRITAIN, 


Pustic railroads are exactly coeval with 
the nineteenth century, for the legislative 
act authorizing the construction of the Sur- 
rey line in 1801, was the first Act of Parlia- 
ment of this nature; all earlier railways 
having been purely private works, chiefly 
associated with mines or collieries, Cast- 
iron plate-rails, fastened on rough blocks of 
stone, were adopted on the Surrey tram- 
road, which unites Croydon and Wands- 
worth, and is nine miles long, including the 
branch to Carshalton, being of nearly the 
same length as the first Scottish railway, the 
Kilmarnock and Troon line in Ayrshire, the 
Act for which was passed in 1808, An 
outlay of £60,000 was required for the exe- 
cution of the Surrey line, and the sole motive 
power employed was horses. Three years 
afterwards a new locomotive agent of as 
much, but of very different mettle, made its 
modest débit on the railway at Merthyr 
Tydvil in South Wales. Fresh from the 
manufactory of Messrs. Richard Trevithick, 
and Andrew Vivian, of Camborne in Corn- 
wall, the “car without horses, the car with- 
out wings,” displayed its first performances 
“with a rush and a roar” undoubtedly, if 
not with “the speed of a dream:” but 
drawing on this first experiment ten tons of 
iron, and the carriages containing them, a 
distance of nine miles, at the rate of five 
miles an hour, without requiring a second 
supply of water. Not content with a private 
stage, the locomotive ventured into public 
on the Stockton and Darlington line, between 
Stockton and Wilton Park Colliery, opened 
on the 27th of September, 1825 ; which was 
the first public railway on which steam- 
power was employed; and where it was 
associated with horse-power, and applied 
both by locomotive and stationary engines. 
This union of agents proved far from har- 
monious, especially as there was only a 
single pair of rails, with passing stations ; 
and great delays necessarily occurred. The 
attention of the scientific and commercial 
world was now, however, fully awakened to 
the importance of this new form of power, 
which had been so successfully applied to 
navigation. Not only were the Darlington 
engines of inferior constraction, but the field 
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selected for the development of their capa- 
bilities was particularly unfortunate, from 
the steep gradients abounding on that line. 
Yet the day of triumph was not far distant. 
Already the “Grand Experimental Rail- 
road” was more than schemed; for in the 
year preceding the opening for traffic of the 
Darlington and Stockton line, the first 
prospectus had appeared of a company es- 
tablished for the formation of a double 
railway between Liverpool and Manchester. 
They obtained their Act of Parliament in 
1826, despite the determined opposition of 
the Canal proprietors, who had procured the 
rejection of the Company’s petition for leave 
to bring in a bill the year before. This 
scheme originated with Mr. William James 
of London, in 1822, (the projector also of the 
London and Birmingham Railway,) who 
influenced Mr. Saunders of Liverpool, com- 
monly regarded as the father of the under- 
taking, so much in favor of the project, that 
that gentleman caused a survey of the line 
to be made at his own expense. A work 
published in 1820, called “ A General Iron 
Railway,” claims however for the author, 
Mr. Thomas Gray of. Leeds, the honor of 
having founded the existing railway system. 
Mr. Wilson of Brussels wrote a pam in 
1845, explaining the merits of Mr. Gray, who, 
when he presented a copy of his book to 
Mr. Wilson, said to him in prophetic tones : 
—‘ Here is the main-spring of the civiliza- 
tion of the world: all distances shall disap- 
pear ; people will come here from all parts 
of the Continent, without danger, and with- 
out fatigue; companies will be formed, 
immense capital paid and invested; the 
system shall extend over all countries; 
emperors, kings, and governors will be its de- 
fenders ; and this discovery will be put on a 
par with that of printing.” The insufficiency 
of the existing means of transport was most 
strongly felt at Liverpool, “the greatest 
thoroughfare in the world,” and it is not the 
least honor of her enterprising merchants 
that they “with fostering care,” as Mr. H. 
Scrivenor says, “nursed the new-born sys- 
tem at a time when landowners, canal pro- 
prietors, and others, desired its destruction, 
and combined to crush the project in its 
bud. Then it was they shielded it from 
attack, and drew forth its latent principles, 
discovered its giant strength, and at much 
cost of time and money exhibited all its 
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virtues in practical results which finally 
silenced opposition.” 

Was ever a great boon offered to man- 
kind which provoked not the opposition of 
short-sighted selfishness and ignorance? 
When it was proposed to extend the metro- 
politan turnpike-roads to greater distances, 
the farmers of the surrounding counties 
became dreadfully alarmed at the prospect 
of additional competitors, reduced prices, 
and resultive ruin. They petitioned Parlia- 
ment against the measure, alleging, “ That 
the remoter counties would be able, from 
the comparative cheapness of labor in them, 
to sell their produce in London at a lower 
rate than they could do; and that their 
rents would be reduced and cultivation 
ruined by the measure!” How have their 
sapient predictions been verified? As Mr. 
Porter says, “ The plan has been beneficial 
to them, inasmuch as, by providing for the 
indefinite extension of the city, it has ren- 
dered it a far better market for their pecu- 
liar productions.” What wonder that such 
an innovation as Railways was strenuously 
opposed, threatening, as it did, the coaching 
interest, and the posting interest, the canal 
interest, and the sporting interest, and 
private interests of every variety. “Gentle- 
men, as an individual,” said a sporting M. P. 
for Cheltenham, “I hate your railways; I 
detest them altogether ; I wish the concoc- 
tors of the Cheltenham and Oxford, and the 
concoctors of every other scheme, including 
the solicitors and engineers, were at rest in 
Paradise. Gentlemen, I detest railroads ; 
nothing is more distasteful to me than to 
hear the echo of our hills reverberating with 
the noise of hissing railroad engines, running 
through the heart of our hunting country, 
and destroying that noble sport to which I 
have been accustomed from my childhood.” 
And at Tewkesbury, one speaker contended 
that “any railway would be injurious ;” 
compared engines to “ war-horses and fiery 
meteors ;” and affirmed that “ the evils con- 
tained in Pandora’s box were but trifles 
compared with those that would be conse- 
quent on railways.” Even in go-a-headative 
America, some steady jog-trotting opponents 
raised their voices against the nascent sys- 
tem; one of whom (a canal stockholder by 
the way) chronicled the following objective 
arguments, “He saw what would be the 
effect of it; that it would set the whole 
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world a-gadding. Twenty miles an hour, 
sir! Why, you will not be able to keep an 
apprentice-boy at his work; every Saturday 
evening he must take a trip to Ohio, to 
spend the Sabbath with his sweetheart. 
Grave plodding citizens will be flying about 
like comets. All local attachments must be 
at an end. It will encourage flightiness of 
intellect. Veracious people will turn into 
the most immeasurable liars; all their 
conceptions will be exaggerated by their 
magnificent notions of distance. ‘Only a 
hundred miles off! Tut, nonsense, I'll step 
across, madam, and bring your fan!’ ‘ Pray, 
sir, will you dine with me to-day at my 
little box at Alleghany? ‘ Why, ‘ndeed, 
I don’t know. I shall be in town until 
twelve. Well, I shall be there; but you 
must let me off in time for the theatre.’ 
And then, sir, there will be barrels of pork, 
and cargoes of flour, and chaldrons of coals, 
and even lead and whisky, and such-like 
sober things, that have always been used to 
sober travelling, whisking away like a set 
of sky-rockets, It will upset all the gravity 
of the nation. If two gentlemen have an 
affair of honor, they have only to steal off to 
the Rocky Mountains, and there no jurisdic- 
tion can touch them. And then, sir, think 
of flying for debt! A set of bailiffs, mount- 
ed on bomb-shells, would not overtake an 
absconded debtor, only give him a fair start. 
Upon the whole, sir, it is a pestilential, 
topsy-turvy, harum-scarum whirligig. Give 
me the old, solemn, straightforward, regular 
Dutch canal—three miles an hour for ex- 
presses, and two for ordinary journeys, with 
a yoke of oxen for a heavy load! I go for 
beasts of burden: it is more primitive and 
scriptural, and suits a moral and religious 
people better. None of your hop-skip-and- 
jump whimsies for me.” 

The incredulity and laughter with which 
Mr. Stephenson’s opinions were listened to 
by Parliamentary Committees concerning 
the velocity he expected to attain, are well 
known. He was implored by the Directors 
who engaged him not to indulge before these 
legislators in the visionary schemes, which 
led him to contemplate the achievement in 
speed of twelve or fourteen miles an hour, 
lest he should bring discredit on their enter- 
prise. He says, that “he sought England 
over for a man to support him in his evi- 
dence before Parliament, and could find only 
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one man, James Walker; and was then 
afraid to call that gentleman, because he 
knew nothing about railways. He had then 
no one to tell his tale to but Mr. Saunders, 
who did listen to him, and kept his spirits 
up.” But the exigencies of Liverpool in- 
spired her inhabitants with sufficient energy 
to overcome all obstacles, ‘Certainly there 
were two canals between that town and 
Manchester, but they were inadequate for 
the existing traffic of those emporiums of 
commerce, which then amounted to more 
than a thousand tons daily, and would greatly 
increase with added facilities of transport. 
It was estimated that these towns annually 
-consumed not less than a million tons of 
coals, supplied from the mines of St. Helens; 
a distance of thirty miles by canal, but which 
would be reduced one-half by the proposed 
railway, and effect upon the carriage the 
yearly saving of £100,000. 

Thus stimulated, the Company's engineers 
vigorously set to work, in June, 1826, con- 
scious that there was no child’s play before 
them. The tunnels to be excavated, and 
mosses to be drained, the viaducts to be 
erected, and levels te be sunk, would tax 
and test to the utmost their ingenuity and 
skill. Exclusive of tunnelling, the cuttings 
amounted to nearly 720,000,000 cubic yards, 
Professor Barlow tells us, and the embank- 
ments to 276,000. Chat Moss, a bog so soft 
as to be impassable by a pedestrian, ex- 
cept in unusually dry weather, was the first 
scene of their operations ; and a trial of per- 
severance it proved of no ordinary kind; 
especially as it was the reverse of a “labor 
of love,” being a difficulty not naturally and 
necessarily imposed upon the construction 
of the line, but entailed upon the Company 
by the blind opposition of Lords Sefton and 
Derby to the course of the original line, 
recommended by Mr. Stephenson, the chief 
engineer, which would have traversed a por- 
tion of these noblemen’s property. Moreover, 
the compulsory adoption of this inferior line 
involved the additional evil of a double 
gradient, a mile and a half in length each 
way, and rising one foot in ninety-six in both 
directions. 

This is a permanent and most serious dis- 
advantage to the working of the line. It is 
evident that it is far more important to make 
a railway level than a turnpike road, as the 
resistance to the descending tendency of a 





load on an inclined plane is far greater on the 
latter road than on the iron one ; for as double 
the impulsive force is required on a smooth 
macadamized road rising one foot in twelve, 
to that which would draw the same load on 
a level line, the rise of only one in two-hun- 
dred-and-forty feet on the railway, requires 
the impulsive force to be doubled; and a 
nearly quadrupled power on these particular 
gradients. If the mortification were not 
sufficiently severe at first, its measure was 
completed not many months after the open- 
ing of the Liverpool and Manchester line ; 
when a second line was contemplated be- 
tween these towns, which these very lords, 
“grown wiser than of yore,” were willing 
enough to admit through their grounds; ex- 
perience having taught the proprietors of 
land the increased value of property in the 
vicinity of railways. But there was no help 
for it then. Chat Moss, the beloved of snipes 
and Jack-o'-lanterns, must be drained and 
levelled, although 44 miles in length, and, in 
some parts especially, of almost unlimited 
capacity for the reception of solids without 
apparent surfacial improvement. Through 
this semi-fluid an iron rod would sink by its 
own weight; and tons upon tons of embank- 
ment were absorbed before this yielding 
morass could be rendered fit for the support 
of any superstructare. 

Night and day, navvy and horse worked, 
but winced not at the pulpy foe. Gradually 
they gorged with their interminable heap- 
ings the last and most insatiable half-mile 
on the Eastern border; and on May-day, 
1830, the Rocket Engine steamed a carriage 
full of enterprise across the Moss. The in- 
genious method by which this difficulty was 
mainly overcome is thus described by Mr. 
R. Ritchie. “As the materials laid down 
for an embankment, about four feet high, 
gradually sunk, it became impossible to use 
either clay or gravel. Recourse was there- 
fore had to the moss itself for the forming 
of the embankment, which, from its less 
specific gravity, would not be so liable to 
sink ; and by cutting drains every five yards 
apart, and laying the moss dry between the 
drains, it formed an excellent material for 
the embankment, requiring only four or five 
times the quantity which would have been 
used on solid ground. In forming the road 
on the surface of the moss, drains were first 
cut on each side of the line, and lateral 
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ones to carry off the water, and by this 
means the surface acquired tenacity and 
consolidation. Upon this hurdles, wickered 
with heath, were laid transversely. Upon 
these were placed two feet of ballast or grav- 
el, to form the permanent road, and on which 
the wooden sleepers for the rails were bed- 
ded.” The Parr Moss, too, was solidified ; 
the Sankey Viaduct, from sixty to seventy 
feet in height, was erected; the Liverpool 
Tunnel, through 1,970 yards of moist earth, 
sand, or sandstone, was completed at a cost 
of nearly £35,000; and the finishing touch 
applied to the constructive works of this 
railway (thirty-one miles in length between 
the terminal stations) by spanning the Irwell 
with a noble stone bridge, in September, 
1829 ; the total expense amounting to nearly 
£740,000. 

And now the great question presented 
itself for the company’s solution, of the 
tractive power to be employed on their com- 
pleted highway. Three rivals entered the 
lists: horses, stationary engines, locomo- 
tives; but flesh and blood soon withdrew 
from a contest with iron; lungs could not 
compete with boilers; breath stood a sorry 
chance opposed to steam. Two gentlemen 
in the direction of the company, accom- 
panied by Mr. H. Booth, made a tour of in- 
spection, and quickly narrowed the question 
to the rival forms of engine. Messrs. J. 
Walker and J. U. Rastrick, both civil en- 
gineers, were next commissioned to make 
observations and comparisons on the differ- 
ent methods of applying steam power. 
They accordingly laid two separate reports 
before the Board, advocating the adoption 
of the stationary steam-engine. But Mr. 
George Stephenson, “ the father of the loco- 
motive system,” was strongly of a different 
opinion, and was supported in his views by 
the majority of the Directors, who resolved 
to attempt the introduction of the locomotive 
engine; and, therefore, to encourage and 
stimulate the invention of improvements, 
of which they deemed this machine to be 
susceptible, they offered a premium of £500, 
to be contended for in 1829, for the most 
approved engine, fulfilling the condition of 
limitation in weight to six tons, (those in 
use averaging nine tons,) freedom from 
smoke, a capability of drawing at start- 
ing three times its own weight, and of trav- 
elling seventy miles with that load at a 
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minimum rate of ten miles an hour. Four 
competitors presented themselves for trial. 
October the 6th was the day appointed for 
the struggle, and the selected arena was 
about two miles in extent, on the eastern 
side of Rainhill Bridge, the only perfeetly 
level part of the railroad. 

London, Newcastle, Darlington, and Leith 
engaged in the noble rivalry : Messrs. Braith- 
waite and Ericson entering the “ Novelty” 
on the lists, the smallest engine, weighing 
2 tons 15 ewt.; Mr. Burstall of Leith brought 
forward the “ Perseverance,” weighing 2 
tons 17 ewt.; the “ Rocket,” whose “train- 
ing” was first completed, was supplied by 
Mr. R. Stephenson of Newcastle, and weigh- 
ed 4 tons 8 cwt.; and the fourth candi- 
date was the “Sans Pariel,” also weighing 
4 tons 3 ewt., and constructed by Mr. 
Ackworth, of Darlington. Every run was 
a heat, certainly, but of course the compet- 
itors ran in succession. No spurred and 
leather-unmentionabled rider in this contest 
lashed his steed. Shovels and pokers took 
place of whips and rowels; and, instead of 
melted-down jockeys in rainbow-hued jack- 
ets, men smoke-begrimed and fustian-clad 
governed the reins. But never dida Derby 
day or St. Leger give birth to so honorable 
an excitement as prevailed in this salaman- 
drine race. No betting-ring was required 
to give it interest. And who was victor? 
“ Perseverance” ior once failed to “ overcome 
all difficulties,” and easily yielded the con- 
test to names of greater pretension; while 
the “Novelty,” unfortunately bursting a 
vessel, was compelled to seek retirement 
and professional aid. Mr. Ackworth’s en- 
gine made a gallant show, performing 22} 
miles of the course in 1 hour 87 minutes ; but 
the “Sans Pareil,” becoming disabled after 
the same fashion as her metropolitan rival, 
lost her chance of victory. So the “ Rocket” 
won the field, attaining 29 miles per hour 
at her greatest speed, and 114 miles at her 
slowest pace ; accomplishing the whole jour- 
ney twice at an average rate of 12 nine- 
twentieth miles per hour, and receiving the 
premium at the award of the judges, Messrs. 
Rastrick, Wood, and Kennedy. 


—_—_——»_> 


As nightingales love most to sing near 
an echo, so does the heart speak loudest 
near tones of music. 
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From “ Fraser's Magazine.” 


WINTER HOLIDAYS AT A SWISS 
SCHOOL. 


Woe betide the unfortunate wight who 
was latest dressed on the last morning of 
the Old Year! We all went to bed on the 
eve of that day with handkerchiefs in knots 
under our pillows, and long before it dawn- 
ed the majority were on the alert without 
requiring any aid from the stentorian voice 
which usually aroused them. The earliest 
of these ante-peep-of-day-boys having com- 
pleted their own toilet, would steal to a 
friend's bedside, and, with finger on lip, give 
him his shirt and the hour of the watch, 
while the rest continued snoring ; and when 
all the light sleepers and those next in their 
confidence, were in their shoes (nearly half 
the school being usually dressed before the 
rest knew their danger or whereabouts) the 
laglasts springing simultaneously out of 
bed, turned the late quiet dormitory into a 
very noisy assembly-room. Never did be- 
reaved hive buzz more dolefully, on first 
discovering the loss of their queen, than 
lamented some of our sans-culottes on first 
missing these indispensable articles of attire ; 
and, when the mischievous rogue who had 
filched and secreted at length restored them 
to their owner, he was often unable, from 
sheer deficiency of breath or buttons, to 
adjust them on his person in time, whilst to 
add to his confusion, a knot of comrades 
already clad, would stand by shouting to 
the loiterers to make haste, and betting 
whole batchen against kreutzers on some 
still uncovered pair of shoulders, in immi- 
nent risk of that morning’s knouting. When 
of the few who yet remained unjacketed, all 
but one had wriggled into their clothes—he, 
thus doomed to be the scape-goat of the Old 
Year, might spa.e himself that trouble; the 
custom was to seize and carry him to the 
further end of the long room, where, already 
drawn up in double file, were stationed the 
whole muster of his class-mates, all vocifer- 
ously cracking jokes and handkerchiefs at 
his expense, and loudly demanding their 
victim. Swiftly, smartly, and without in- 
termission, down came a hundred tapering 
scourges at once on the legs, back, and 
shoulders of the delinquent; nor did the 
bellowing representative of Saint Sylvestre, 
whose day it is, and whose martyrdom we 
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thus commemorated, escape into the corri- 
dor without acquiring a very lively sense of 
what his patron must have endured, if, as 
the chronicles relate, he was really put to 
death by flagellation. But the breakfast of 
the New Year, a panacea for all bruises, and 
more than a compensation for the ill-usage 
he had sustained at our hands, was by this 
time ready and announced. The hot fra- 
grant coffee issued in browner streams from 
spouts of twice the usual calibre ; a general 
Ranz des vaches had taken place that morn- 
ing under the windows; and the consump- 
tion of milk this day was unrestricted and 
undiluted; every platter foamed at least 
twice to the brim with fresh supplies, loaves 
of immense proportions absolutely barrica- 
ded the tables; there was an abundant 
supply of spec, snitz, and walnuts; and 
every thing was on an equally substantial 
scale of good cheer. Our butteries turned 
out but one such breakfast in the year, but 
that was a lien’s breakfast, unus sane at leo, 
On this one occasion we had every induce- 
ment to eat more than enough ; and if boys 
could die of surfeit, verily we had been in 
peril. As it was, the experiment tried but 
once a year did none of us any harm. When 
each had out of the good things before him 
garrisoned his stomach with a month’s pro- 
visions—and even bulimia must pause for 
want of capacity—in came Herr R——, 
stretching forth his arm, like Paul before 
Festus, requesting a minute’s silence and 
attention. A man of Herr R——’s altitude, 
the six feet high, which “looked six inches 
higher,” with his Farnese herculean breadth 
of shoulder, and grave, dignified deport- 
ment, might have secured an uninterrupted 
hearing under circumstances less favorable 
than having a holiday to announce to his 
delighted auditory. The herald of these 
pleasing tidings at once stopt every mouth, 
and drew upon himself the eyes of all his 
listeners, who waited with ears erect and 
dropping chin for the coming “allocution.” 
The Herr’s gay dress, which was never seen 
but after breakfast on the Ist of January, 
attracted almost as much attention as the 
wearer: and no wonder ; for his wide shoul- 
ders were cased in a pea-green coat, studded 
with glass buttons, a coat of such dimensions 
that Jack the Giant Killer might have been 
proud to strip it from the back of any of his 
stalwart victims; his equally broad chest 
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exhibited one entire parterre of flower-em- 
broidered plush; while two colossal cylin- 
ders of blue cloth bagged our Goliath’s 
tarsus and toes as effectually as a petticoat ; 
presenting himself before us in this holiday 
trim, no wonder if we viewed him with 
complacency. His speech—the antipodes 
of himself—-was short and unadorned. 
Having announced one week's holiday, he 
next proclaimed the addition of two more 
days, for the express purpose of ceiebrating 
old Pestalozzi’s birthday with a ball. This 
last news set all the trenchers on the table 
dancing in anticipation, and the whole school 
a-chorusing the following finale from a 
birthday ode composed in honor of our 
venerable caput :— 


Quw’il vit, ce pére chéri, des jours longs et pros- 
péres. Qu’il vit! 

Quwil vit! qu'il vit! 
péres! 


meilleur des 


(bis) le 


These salvos of applause having subsided, 
Herr R—— had another piece of intelligence 
to communicate—the fact, that three full- 
sized porkers waiting to be stuck, were now 
in the butcher's hands, affording a fine op- 
portunity, as we were told, for having many 


interesting analogies between their insides 
and our own pointed out by one who had a 
thorough knowledge of both. But as we 
were much too young to take an interest in 
comparative anatomy, and our dislike of 
blood was of a more positive character than 
our thirst for instruction, most of us would 
leave him as coroner with a very small jury 
to decide on these cases of suicide, and, per- 
mission sought and obtained from the head 
usher, proceeded to the stable for the only 
horse of the establishment, and to the shed 
for the ally of his decrepitude, a very shag- 
gy donkey. Harnessing these, by means of 
sundry old straps and cords, to a cart as 
crazy as one, and as rough as the other, we 
were soon ready for a day's jaunt to the 
Jura, to bring back supplies of holly, pine- 
cones, and misletoe, against the approaching 
ball. It was a lively group, and no bad 
subject for a Dutch easel, when, the harness- 
ing at length completed under the shelter- 
ing wall of the old tower, stood on its high 
wheels the dilapidated garden cart filled for 
the nonce with no end of inside passengers ; 
the happy charioteer, elected by lot, a little 
above the rest, with a long, well-weighted 
perch and knotted whip-cord lash, ready 
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for a start ; and the foot force, picturesquely ° 
dight in every warm article of attire they 
could lay their hands on, grouped alongside. 
The old horse, after coughing his disappro- 
bation, and essaying in vain to shake off his 
trammels, was soon passive and motionless 
as his wooden antitype before the walls of 
Troy, while the little donkey kept telegraph- 
ing his ears, jogging his old companion’s 
ribs, and looking about for orders. When 
all was ready, down came the whip—once, 
twice, and away we went; the donkey 
making, for him, a long pull and a strong ; 
and Pommedeterre—thus nicknamed from 
his principal occupation of carting potatoes 
for the chateau—nobly seconding his efforts. 
The wheels, which at first called out loudly 
for grease, soon found they must turn their 
best without it, and rotled on and on with 
increasing, but not alarming speed. The 
old steed, unaware till now of the resources 
of his vital principle, found himself, much to 
his surprise, jumping a heavy freight of 
inside and outside passengers along with 
astonishing agility, till by the time he had 
crossed the Place, rattled down the Rue du 
Milieu, and been whipt up the little steep 
bridge just beyond the gate of the town, all 
difficulty was at an end; he was up to any 
thing. The town thus cleared, he broke 
spontaneously into a trot, which in two 
hours carried the whole party to its destina- 
tion. Here, having laid in an ample supply 
of the ornamental objects which had been 
the occasion of the expedition, we trundled 
back again with the load, and reached the 
little town just before dusk, tired, indeed, 
but exulting in the success of our exploit, 
and noisy as a pack of hounds when they 
have found. On passing up the Rue du Lac, 
all the magnates were there to see us go by ; 
bourgeois papas at the doors of their shops, 
and the belles bourgeoises, their daughters, 
to see whom we had made this détowr, at 
the drawing-room windows above. One 
stunning shout on arriving under the castle 
walls brought every inmate to our assistance. 
Instantly all hands were busy helping to 
unyoke and unload the cart. Some, in ac- 
knowledgment of their hard day’s work, 
gave holiday allowance to horse and donkey, 
while the rest housed the garniture for the 
ball-room, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour, a hundred pair of eager hands were 
deeply engaged with scissors, wires, and 
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packthread, clipping, snipping, tying, twist- 
ing, and forming large assortments of cres- 
cents, crosses, and coronals, to hang round 
the walls of the room, This work, which 
was always begun on the day preceding 
the ball, was resumed with alacrity by the 
whole pensionat on the morning of the day 
when it was to come off. It required great 
industry, indefatigable exertion, and every 
body assisting his neighbor, or it could never 
have been accomplished in time. First in 
the programme of preparation, it was neces- 
sary to effect a general ousting of the beds; 
this done, the elders of the school appointed 
to every one his particular share in the 
night’s arrangements. The chandelier de- 
partment was assigned to the bigger youths, 
some of whom had to make the frames, 
others to gild the fir-cones for drops, and to 
adjust them to the frames with ribbons, 
bouquets, mistletoe, and the proper number 
of savealls. A third set hoisted up these 
great luminaries to the mid-beam of the 
ceiling, and the younger boys festooned the 
walls with ornaments prepared to their 
hands, But the hardest work of the day, 
and that which scared away the rats pro 
tempore to another part of the building, 
from the hammering it occasioned, was the 
raising and benching an orchestra at the top 
of the room, covering it with baize, and 
rendering it accessible by steps. When this 
erection was completed, the boards were 
next looked to, and Fraus Gretchen and 
Bessi fetched in to scour them thoroughly. 
After the room had been for some time well 
under lustral water, and pail after pail had 
removed by reiterated moppings the dirt 
and fleas of a twelvemonth’s accumulation, 
in came our young artists with a large assort- 
ment of chalks to decorate and color the 
floor. The labors of the ball-room thus 
ended, all that remained now was to scrub 
our own hands, and make ourselves as smart 
as the room. Not less than an hour did 
each begrimed urchin take for this purpose ; 
and when the whole establishment reassem- 
bled, with beaming faces, well-brushed hair, 
polished pumps, and all the ornamental 
gear their own or their neighbors’ ward- 
robes could supply, it is paying them a high 
but well-merited compliment to say they 
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The incandescence, indeed, at first was quite 
blinding; every opaque object seemed 
glistening as if tipped with fire, and the 
whole area glowed and sparkled as ina 
blaze of oxygen! 

We have seen plenty of gallant salons de 
danse in our day, but none that ever afforded 
a satisfaction so general, or elicited so many 
divers ejaculations of delight as that, where- 
in, after the lapse of thirty years, we seem, 
as we record these impressions, to be once 
more about to waltz. As the whole school 
had had a finger in the arrangements, it 
was not much to be wondered at if, now 
that they were completed, each for himself 
found them in every way faultless, We 
might not have liked to condemn our labors 
had the success of them been less apparent ; 
as it was, it would have been arrant hypoc- 
risy to pretend that any thing could have 
been better. To the French gamins, the 
saloon afforded a fine specimen of what they 
call “ perfection set to rights,” (la perfection 
corrigée ;) whilst the ornaments by the same 
authority were pronounced “ ravishing and 
dazzling” (ravissant, éblouissant.) The Ger- 
mans who had read “Oberon” said it was 
just like Wieland’s Titania’s drawing-room, 
(ungeheulich wunderbar,) and they threw 
back their long hair to get a clearer view 
of it. The Russian interjections of pleasure 
and surprise were as emphatic in tone, though 
less intelligible to the majority of the pen- 
sionat. The little Italians, in an ecstasy, 
could say nothing but “ Guardi! guardi !” 
and clap their hands. As for the Poles, 
they stood with open mouths under the 
chandeliers, admiring the whiteness of the 
moulds, and looking as if they would eat 
them. The Spaniards, collected round the 
richly laden Christmas tree, were purring 
their pleasure at the prospect of a scramble, 
in which they would shortly get more than 
their share of the fruit. And though the 
English, in the midst of all this enthusiasm, 
affected a marvellous composure, approach- 
ing to indifference, even they would admit, 
when directly appealed to, that it was “all 
right,” and that every thing “would do!” 
While the boys thus stood admiring them- 
selves and every thing about them, a great 
bassoon thumps at the door, and, buzzing 


did no discredit to the handsome ball-room, | from the collision, enters and passes up to 
their handiwork, which, now that it had | the music-stand, followed by a procession of 


been lit up, flared away in all its glory! 


| various other instruments in boxes and baize, 
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and a crowd of musicians with music-books, 
to give them their cue, and set them going. 
All the professors of the chateau were 
there, and every amateur, friend, or acquaint- 
ance, who could draw a bow across a fiddle, 
blow a blast out of a French horn, or whistle 
into a flute-hole, and keep time. We had 
had our talk, the instruments now began 
theirs, preluding their performance by scra- 
ping amicable acquaintance, in order that, 
all elements of jar and jangle being thus re- 
moved, they might henceforth play together 
in harmony. We heard the bassoon at first 
grumbling a little at the over-sprightliness 
of a glass flute, which had come up to wish 
him good evening; whereupon the flute 
immediately replied in subdued accents, and 
the appeased bassoon said twice, quite dis- 
tinctly, in the hearing of us all, “ That'll do! 
—that'll do!” The violin, knowing how 
important it was for him to be in perfect 
accord with every one, strained each nerve, 
nor left a peg unturned till he had accom- 
plished his object. When clarionets, trom- 
bones, drums, and accordions had been thus 
called up, and severally sworn not to break 
the peace, by any dissonance or discord, a 
general harmony was in a short time estab- 
lished, and the orchestra had nothing further 
to do but to rub spectacles, rosin bows, find 
places, blow their noses, and be ready to 
strike up at a moment’s notice, when called 
upon. And hereabouts there would be an 
instinctive looking round for petticoats ; and 
as there was not yet one such article in the 
room, down rushed the youths pell-mell to 
the entrance-hall, to look out and “ see if 
there was any body coming.” Not a speci- 
men of a girl to be seen; and those who 
have been doing sister Anne at the window 
for the last half hour, report that they have 
seen nothing but the snow lighting against 
the casements, and heard nothing but the 
bise blowing great guns against the western 
tower. “What can detain them so long ?” 
ask many voices at once. “The wind ? 
Pshaw! What signifies wind when there 
is waltzing! The snow? As if any aval- 
anche, in just crossing the Place, could fall 
npon their heads! The want of a noddy or 
sedan? But haven’t they fathers and maids 
to carry them across in their arms! As if 
our candles would go on burning for ever— 
as if our patience would! Three weeks’ 
hoarded pocket-money spent to buy them 
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caramels, and thus they treat us!” After 
venting for some minutes these, or similar 
expressions of impatience, a welcome shout 
from those at the window removes all fur- 
ther ground for complaint. 

“ Sie kommen !—sie kommen!” And on 
rushing to the spot, we find the report a 
correct one. A light in the direction of the 
Pensronnat des demoiselles is distinctly rec- 
ognized, and in less than a minute or two 
more, the whole street is starred with lan- 
terns dimly burning. The lights approach 
—are under the window—footsteps are 
heard ascending the high stone-staircase 
outside—a knock comes, not to be repeated, 
for already twenty eager hands have raised 
the latch, and the next minute the hall is 
filled with little budding beauties, brought 
over in different detachments, and plumped 
down for us to warm and waltz with forth- 
with. Andiamo avanti !—this way, ladies, 
if you please ; then to the end of the corri- 
dor, then up the grand staircase to the right 
—now along this other corridor to the left ; 
and, presto! here we are together in the 
ball-room at last. The dream of the dormi- 
tory is at length realized. Every body is 
wide awake to receive them, and even every 
inanimate object in the room finds a way of 
acknowledging their presence and influence. 
The boys are crazy with delight, the instru- 
ments murmur applause, the candles snuff 
themselves bright, the holly begins to rustle, 
the transparencies to spin round! A gen- 
eral stir and movement is abroad, as if St. 
Vitus had put his finger upon every thing 
in the room, or as if approaching pleasure, 
like epilepsy, would give notice of her in- 
tentions by an electric aura of her own. A 
tap from Mr. D—’s fiddlestick is now anx- 
iously expected, to begin the festivities, and 
to tap those streams of enjoyment which, 
once let loose, are to flow on, pleno rivo, till 
midnight. It comes, and the whole force of 
wind and string instruments bursts forth 
together magnificently loud. A waltz !—a 
waltz !—nune est saltandum, nune pede libero 
pulsanda tellus ; and instantly, as if about to 
rehearse the rape of the Sabines, the boys, 
hitherto drawn up on one side of the room, 
rush over to the girls, who are all on the 
other; and, left hands full of sweets, and 
right hands extended for the prize, propose 
in chorus the question, “ Voulez-vous dansez, 
mam’selle ?” but, without waiting for a reply, 
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answer themselves by catching the young 
ladies round the waist, and whisking them 
off one by one—allowing no time to play at 
she-would-and-she-would-not—into the mid- 
dle of the room—a hundred couples together, 
just as old Homer has described it ; and in 
a twinkling, every tongue is on the wag, 
and the boards and rafters shake, rattle, 
and echo, if they do not actually laugh out, 
as they seem to do. The “winged words” 
to which they resound are full of life and 
sentiment. We at the chateau scorned to 
debit those vapid insincerities, the commi- 
nuted small-talk familiar to grown-up blasés 
dancers longing for the last figure to sepa- 
rate them. When we talked of despair, we 
meant nothing less ; and when they to whom 
it was tendered sighed for a series of such 
nights as this, pretty dears! they meant it 
too! Constant as those fantocini on a barrel- 
organ, who open and close the ball with the 
same partner, we adhered to ours for the 
night. Not that the whole night was at 
our disposal—alas, no! it was but a noz 
intercisa, a half-holiday night, to be made 
the most of while the candles were burning ; 
and when over, it seemed to have glided 
away like a giro of one of its own waltzes, 
Here, as everywhere, “coming events cast 
their shadow before ;” and though nobody 
might have heard the admonitory clock 
strike eleven, when, detached from the gal- 
axy of lights, some candles had already 
fallen and gone out, others were on the go, 
and all within an inch of the savealls, we 
felt nervous and uncomfortable, and instine- 
tively knew that midnight was at hand; 
yet when the remorseless belfry began to 
toll out its twelve slow, sombre, monotonous 
notes of warning, ’twas strange, as the ar- 
rangements had been so nicely calculated 
beforehand, how it took the whole dancing 
corps by surprise. In a minute (every thing 
was minuted at Yverdun) the music came 
to an abrupt cessation, the tones of hilarity 
were all hushed, and upwards of two hun- 
dred blank faces were gazing at each other 
in picturesque, inaudible dismay. Terpsich- 
ore’s reign was over; the flute, in a long 
sigh, resigned his latest breath ; the bassoon, 
shrouded in his baize, buzzed himself to 
sleep ; bows and their violins were sepa- 
rated; and we and our Jalages must part, 
too—lads and lasses, lights and laugh- 
ter—omnes eodem cogimur, all to be extin- 
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guished and put out together! Then came 
the hurried pressure of many a little re- 
signed palm, which was held tighter and 
tighter still, while the maids were putting 
on the shawls, and then squeezed harder 
than ever, as that was to be the last equeeze ; 
and then such as were blessed with younger 
brothers, frankly introduced them to their 
partners for a sisterly embrace ; and those 
who had not laid hands upon any little 
chance urchin to perform this brotherly part, 
in consideration of a bon-bon or two, con- 
sented to receive a proxy kiss. With them 
disappeared the elysium of the night; that 
gay dancing saloon was now once more the 
old familiar dormitory, and discontent and 
the dismals had, as by a talisman, changed 
the aspect of every object in the room, and 
given even ‘to the once cheerful green and 
red coronals on the wall the air of so many 
funeral chaplets. Had there been a young 
Waller among us, he would have found 
ample materials amidst stray sashes, odd 
gloves, torn bits of flounce, and other relics 
of departed beauty, to write a whole book 
of odes; but such not’ being the case, when 
we had mooned up and down the room for 
half an hour, and began to feel (now that 
ladies and lights were removed, and there 
was no longer any dancing to keep up the 
circulation of the blood) that it was very 
chilly, we thought it advisable to have in 
the beds again ; and after some trouble, 
that arrangement being completed, all flung 
themselves upon their mattress with a sigh, 
and with fixed resolves and purpose to be 
very miserable for the next twelve months. 
Soon, however, we fel! ssleep, and woke 
next morning with very different sentiments. 


Voici Phomme en effet, il va du blanc au noir, 
fl condamne au matin les sentiments du soir ! 


And school-boys are perfect little men in 
their inconstancy. Although the tone of our 
young gentlemen’s nervous and moral sys- 
tems might be a little below par on waking, 
and though under the combined influence of 
love and liquorice, with the option of a 
larger, some actually eat a smaller break- 
fast than usual,—yet it was apparent even 
then that resignation was going on with her 
work ; and this would be greatly accelerated 
if (as was common at this season) a clear 
sky and a frosty air suggested the propriety 
of postponing the tender passion, and of 
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seeking solace in a pleasure as fleeting and 
exciting as love itself—even skating |— 


SKATING. 


Though the periodic recess at Christmas 
lasted but a week, and was the only fixed 
and certain holiday which we could posi- 
tively call our own, during the freezy, breezy 
months of a Swiss Brumaire, many a now 
and then would occur at intervals during this 
season for indulging in our favorite pastime 
of skating. Sometimes, even in the brief 
interval of class, a short run might be 
effected for many days in succession; and 
every Saturday in particular, wind and 
weather being propitious, we assembled in 
full muster upon the ice. Every urchin in 
the school had his skates, and soon knew 
how to make use of them, “ Patins pour 
etrennes,” was an item which caught every 
parent’s eye as he looked over the first half- 
year’s winter account of his son’s schooling. 
The new-comer was often measured for them 
immediately on his arrival; and a winter 
could no more have been gone through 
without skates, than a summer without 
shoes ; of the two, the young Pestalozzian 
would certainly have preferred giving up 
his bluchers to abandoning his skates; and 
he manifested his superior regard for them 
by keeping them cleaner than his shoes. The 
celestial pedila of Pallas herself could not 
have been brighter burnished, or better 
kept ; and there was as much forethought 
displayed in buying as care in looking after 
them when bought. No one thought of taking 
so important a step in life without advice ; 
he must hear counsel on both sides, and then 
consider, and make up his mind whether to 
have them fluted or plain, what should be 
the dimensions of the keel, of what wood 
the sabot should be turned, or whether to 
have a plain or a screw heel, and a simple 
or complex adjustment of straps and buc- 
kles, before he inscribed his petition and de- 
sire in the ledger of the chateau. These 
things pre-arranged and settled, the order 
registered, and the long anticipated period 
at length arrived, the tyro would be contin- 
ually standing in skates in the class-room, 
ready to run out upon the ice whenever it 
should be sufficiently firm to bear. He had 
not far to go; a fine broad stream, which 
washed in summer the walls of the castle, 
afforded in winter a flawless course of ice. 
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On the virgin surface not a pebble lay to 
impede progress; and no one as yet had cut 
out his initials! When the sun shone daz- 
zling bright, and the air was as still as at 
midsummer—lovely enjoyable days—when 
the trees were dripping in the solar beam, 
and long icicles hung in the shade, none, not 
even the most tender-toed urchin, nor he 
whom Jack Frost had taken most roughly 
by the hand, could be kept at home; all, 
from the tall head usher to the tiniest in- 
mate of the establishment, strapped a bar 
of steel under their shoes, and whether 
floundering or skating, did their best to “go 
a-head.” The progress of some of these 
little pilgrims was slow, their noses register- 
ing it in rubric characters on the ice ; and, 
some in their novitiate would seek to steady 
themselves by drawing a young comrade in 
a sledge, who might be seen the next mo- 
ment giving them ‘the go-by, as they lay 
stretched supine upon the ice; and these 
seldom reached, though they strove hard to 
reach, the first bridge. But the ushers and 
great boys who could cut figures and capers, 
and dodge in and out, and, Amphisbena- 
like, go backwards and forwards with equal 
ease, and skim over the surface like swallows 
over a pond—these would follow the wind- 
ings of the stream many a mile up the yal- 
ley, and return just in time for goutée, glow- 
ing from the healthy exercise, and full of 
strange recitals of what they had seen on 
the other side of the bridge, with sometimes 
a frozen jack in hand, to show they were 
not wholly imposing on our credulity. These 
very fine, and altogether enjoyable days, 
were of comparatively rare occurrence ; but 
even blustering weather, if no other obstacle 
prevented them, was insufficient to detain 
the enterprising young Pestalozzians within 
doors. True, it was most comfortable to 
stand baking backs and toasting palms 
against the heated tiles of the Dutch stove, 
so minutely described by our class-mate ; 
and it required some pluck to emerge sud- 
denly into a whistling northeaster, which 
threatened to nip off nose and ears, unless 
well protected. But the love of skating 
was superior to all fears for personal safety ; 
and, not to be disappointed of a promised 
bout, many would have given up these ap- 
pendages. Out then would sally the elders 
of the school, double-skirted, and swathed 
in all the coverings a scanty wardrobe could 
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furnish ; skates over shoulders, and stick in 
hand, to fight their way down to the lake 
against the opposing bise ; and, once arrived, 
to turn round and take advantage of the 
vis a tergo for crossing to the little town on 
the opposite bank. Nothing could exceed 
the fury with which this wind sometimes 
met us, roaring around like some mighty 
cataract, frequently flooring the least weary, 
and threatening to carry off the whole party 
to the mountains, But will, that will have 
its own way, even though it be to skate in 
the teeth of a hurricane, always prevailed. 
Arrived at last after a fatiguing tussle with 
the enemy, at the brink of the lake, there 
was a general halt, dropping of skates, cha- 
fing icy fingers, and, all having ascertained 
for certain that the extremities were not 
quite “in extremis,” nor likely at present 
to come off— 


We knelt, and briskly on the frozen ground, 

With buckles loosened, and with straps unwound, 

Drew forth the lengthening coil from toe to heel, 

Scarce rigid rose, and on the narrow keel 

Essayed to stand ; when, wind-rapt in a trice, 

The furious bise now bears us on the ice, 

In headlong course ; and sped as from a sling, 

Beneath our feet while frozen waters ring. 

Away, away! before the scudding blast! 

And soon the shallows of the lake are past, 

And forms lethargic, scared from winter's sleep, 

Flit shadowy by, to plunge them in the deep, 

Still deepening waters, where the wondering eye 

Tracks them o’er cliffs, or delving sees them hie 

To fields of sand beneath ; the medisete lymph so 
clear, 

And still and colorless, like us through air, 

They seem to move; but soon the shelving shore 

Dips deeper still, and now is seen no more! 


Such was frequently the vis venti on these 
occasions, and so great the momentum with 
which it carried all before it, that in a very 
few minutes the little white town of Gran- 
son, situated about two and a half miles off 
the opposite angle of the lake, seemed ma- 
king continual and rapid approaches, and 
almost immediately afterwards, drifting un- 
der the batteries of the fortress, the party 
neared the shore, threw out arms to meet 
the coming collision, and in a twinkling were 
all plumped into a high embankment of 
snow, blown over from the opposite shore 
by the same wind, expressly, it seemed, for 
their accommodation, A shout of triumph 
from each adventurer, as he regained his 
footing, proclaimed the entire success of the 
expedition ; and here the boys would fain 
have parted company with the bise, which 





had hitherto befriended them, and have left 
him and his myrmidons to finish their day’s 
work by toppling pines over precipices, out- 
howling the wolf in his lair, and scaring in- 
accessible gazelles on the pointed citadels 
of the crag; but this was impossible ; so, 
having first disencumbered our feet of the 
tourniquets, which had nearly suspended the 
vital heat, we began to battle back along the 
side of the lake. It was a hard tussle to 
coast those three miles homeward, and re- 
quired much manceuvring to effect; but by 
some times dodging behind the poplars, by 
walking sideways occasionally, or by fairly 
turning stern foremost to oppose greater re- 
sistance, when the enemy was too strong to 
cope with face to face, one and all managed 
to reach the chateau in good time, and with 
limbs and features intact. No doubt they 
often had narrow escapes, but they always 
did escape. The parts which looked blue 
were well rubbed with snow, and this always 
proving a perfect cure, fully established the 
physiological fact that boy’s ears, like those 
of rabbits—on which John Hunter had 
already experimented,—might be frozen 
and thawed again with impunity! Our 
skating club cared very little whether the 
air was still or squally, provided always the 
ice had been formed before the bdise set in, 
for when frost and wind came together, the 
surface of the lake would not unfrequently 
be lashed into waves during the night, and 
congealed thus into long furrows, put a 
complete stop to all hope of skating till a 
thaw and a more propitious frost had set 
matters to rights again; and many a weary 
Swiss winter day and night might intervene 
ere that longed-for change would occur. 





From Dickens’ “ Household Words.” 
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Mapame Ipa Pretrrer, of Vienna, a lady, 
favorably known to the reading public of 
Germany as the pleasant narrator of a Pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, and of various 
Tours in different parts of Europe, has 
recently published an account of her travels 
round the World. In her preface, she states 
that an uncontrollable desire to travel, and 
to see distant and little-known regions, im- 
pelled her to undertake the bold enterprise, 
the details of which are now recorded in 
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three little volumes, entitled “A Lady’s 
Travels round the World.”* In the course 
of so extensive a circuit, much that is 
curious and interesting must have presented 
itself to an intelligent observer like Madame 
Pfeiffer. We subjoin, with some abridg- 
ment, her account of Tahiti and its inhabi- 
tants. 

It may be well to premise, that until 
lately Tahiti was under the protection of 
England, but it is now transferred to France. 
The island was long an object of dispute 
between the governments of both nations ; 
but in November, 1846, peace was concluded. 
Queen Pomare, who, during the interval of 
contention, fled to another island, had re- 
turned to Papeiti, one of the chief cities, a 
few weeks before Madame Pfeiffer arrived 
there. Her abode was a small house con- 
taining only four rooms, and she dined every 
day at the residence of the governor, A 
suitable abode is now being built for the 
queen, by the French government, from 
which her majesty receives a pension of 
twenty-five thousand francs per annum. 

Papeiti, the port, is surrounded by coral- 
reefs, which defend it like the outworks of a 
fortress, and render its entrance at once 
difficult and dangerous. Between the rocks, 
against which the billows break with fright- 
ful foree, a very narrow opening barely 
affords sufficient room for the passage of 
ships. On our approach, says Madame 
Pfeiffer, a pilot came out to us, and, in spite 
of a very adverse wind, we succeeded in 
working our way safely into the harbor. 
After we had landed, we were congratu- 
lated on our lucky escape: the people who 
were anxiously watching our entrance assur- 
ed us that at one moment we nearly struck on 
a coral bank—an accident which had a short 
time previously befallen a French vessel. 

Before we cast anchor, we observed some 
half-dozen pirogues making towards us; 
and in the space of a few minutes our deck 
was thronged with Indians, who nimbly 
climbed up the ship's sides to offer us fruit 
and shell-fish. But these luxuries are not 
now, as they were in Captain Cook’s time, 
obtained in exchange for glass beads and 
bits of red cloth. They are to be had for 
money only; and our Tahitian visitors 
showed us that they knew how to drive 
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bargains and extort high prices as well as 
the most practised hucksters of Europe. I 
presented to one of the Indians a ring made 
of some kind of gilt metal. He took it ; and 
after smelling it, shook his head, giving me 
to understand that he knew it was not made 
of gold. Observing a ring on my finger, he 
took my hand, and whilst he smelt the ring, 
a pleasant smile that lighted up his features 
seemed expressive of a request that I would 
give it to him. 

We found Papeiti (on the 25th of April, 
1847) full of French troops, and several 
French ships were lying in the harbor. The 
town, which contains between three and four 
thousand inhabitants, consists chiefly of a 
range of wooden houses with gardens ex- 
tending along the shore. A noble forest, 
crowning a range of hills, forms the back- 
ground of the scene, and here and there on 
the upland are scattered many small huts, 

The only buildings of any commodious 
size, are the governor’s house, the French 
magazine, the military bakehouse, (whence 
the barracks are supplied with bread,) and 
the queen’s residence, not yet completed. 
Many little wooden houses, containing only 
one room, had been hastily constructed, to 
supply the demand for dwelling-places, 
which, when I was there, were so scarce, 
that French officers of rank were glad to 
take up their quarters in wretched Indian 
huts. 

I looked about in vain for a lodging. No- 
where could I find a single room to let ; and 
at length I was fain to content myself with 
part of a room—in short, literally a corner. 
This accommodation I found in a hut, occu- 
pied by a carpenter, his wife, and two 
children, A space about six feet in length, 
and four in width, was allotted to me behind 
the door. The floor was not boarded, and 
the walls were formed of staccadoes or pali- 
sades. There was neither bedstead nor 
chair; and yet, for this lodging I was cbli- 
ged to pay very exorbitantly. 

‘The hut of a Tahitian Indian frequently 
has no walls, and consists merely of a roof- 
ing of palm-leaves supported on poles. Even 
those better sort of huts, which have pali- 
sadved walls, are not divided into compart- 
ments; all comprise only one room, the 
dimensions of which usually vary from 
twenty to fifty feet in length, and from ten 
to thirty in breath, The whole furniture 
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consists of mats of plaited straw, some 
coverings for beds, a few wooden chests, and 
possibly one or two jointed stools; the 
latter, however, rank among superfluities. 
Of cooking utensils or apparatus, the Indians 
possess none. Their food is all baked in 
stone ovens. The stones are heated, and the 
meat is put into the oven without any dish, 
At table, one knife suffices for a whole party ; 
and a cocoa-nut shell serves as a basin to 
contain water for their drink. 

The missionaries who have successively 
resided here during the last fifty years, 
have wrought a change in the dress of the 
natives, especially those in the neighborhood 
of Papeiti. Still, however, their costume is 
sufficiently characteristic of savage life. 
Both men and women wear a garment 
called the pareo ; it is a sort of petticoat 
made of colored cloth, and fastened round 
the waist by a band. By the women it is 
worn long enough to descend to the ankles ; 
but the men have it much shorter, reaching 
only to the knees. The men wear a short 
shirt of colored cotton over the pareo, and 
under it they frequently have loose trowsers. 
The upper garment of the women is a sort 
of long full blouse. Both sexes wear flowers 
in their ears instead of ear-rings, the hole in 
the lobe of the ear being bored sufficiently 
large to admit of flower-stalks being easily 
drawn through it. The Tahitian women, 
old as well as young, adorn themselves pro- 
fusely with flowers and foliage, of which 
they form very tasteful wreaths and bou- 
quets. I also frequently saw men wearing 
wreaths round their heads. On holidays and 
other festive occasions, they wear, in addi- 
tion to their ordinary dress, an upper gar- 
ment called the tiputa. This is made of a 
material of their own manufacture, prepared 
from the bark of the bread-fruit and cocoa- 
nut trees. The bark, when newly stripped 
from the tree, is beat and pressed with 
stones until it becomes as thin as paper ; 
after which it is colored yellow and brown, 

I visited a little wooden building used as 
a place of worship. It was thronged by 
Indians, all of whom had been converted to 
Christianity. They called themselves Prot- 
estants; but, of the faith they professed 
they knew nothing but the name. Before 
entering the house of prayer they all divest- 
ed themselves of their floral ornaments, 
with which they again decorated themselves 





on departing. Some of the women wore 
black satin blouses; others, who were 
resolved on being particularly fine, appeared 
in bonnets—gay creations of Parisian mil- 
linery, of a fashion which had been obsolete 
for at least half-a-dozen years. It is impos- 
sible to conceive the ludicrous effect pro- 
duced by the broad, flat faces of these Ta- 
hitian belles, under their fantastically shaped 
bonnets. 

Whilst the psalms were being sung, an 
air of devotion pervaded the congregation, 
many of whom joined in the singing with 
tolerable correctness ; but during the deliv- 
ery of the sermon, the clergyman was list- 
ened to with the utmost indifference. The 
children were engaged in playing, quarrel- 
ling, and eating ; and of the grown-up por- 
tions of the assembly, those who were not 
gossiping were sound asleep. I was as- 
sured that most of the natives are able to 
read, and that many of them can write ; 
but, during worship in the church, I saw 
only two individuals (aged men) make use 
of their bibles. 

The Tahitians are tal] in stature, and 
strongly made. Men of six feet high are by 
no means uncommon, The women are like- 
wise tall, and, in general, very stout. The 
men are decidedly handsomer than the 
women, Both sexes are alike remarkable 
for beautiful white teeth, and fine dark eyes ; 
all have very large mouths, thick lips, and 
broad, flat noses; the latter are so highly 
admired, that, as soon as an infant is born, 
it is customary to press down the cartilages 
of the nose, in order to give to the feature 
the broad, flat form which is an indispensa- 
able condition of Tahitian beauty. Both 
men and women have long black hair, which 
hangs down their backs in one or two thick 
plaits. The complexion of these islanders 
is copper color. Nearly all of them are 
tattooed on the lower limbs; but the hands, 
feet, and all other parts of the body are free 
of these ornaments. The figures employed 
in this tattooing, chiefly arabesques, are 
frequently executed with much artistic taste. 

The governor of Tahiti, M. Bruat, made 
arrangements for some grand public festivi- 
ties on the Ist of May, in honor of the féte 
of Louis Philippe. In the forenoon, a sham 
sea-fight was got up under the superintend- 
ence of the sailors belonging to the French 
ships in the port. This being ended, the 
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spectators adjourned to a meadow to witness 
feats of agility, exhibited by some of the 
natives in climbing a Maypole. At the 
summit of this pole colored handkerchiefs 
and other trifles were the prizes won, to 
those who were lucky enough to reach them. 
At noon the principal native chiefs were 
invited to a grand feast prepared for them 
on the lawn fronting the governor's house. 
The banquet consisted of salt meat, bacon, 
bread, roasted pigs, and fruits of various 
kinds, But the guests, instead of sitting 
down, as was expected they would, to par- 
take of the delicacies provided for them, 
divided the whole into portions, and each 
carried his share home with him. In the 
evening there were fireworks, illuminations, 
and a ball. 

1 was present at this ball, and was vastly 
amused and interested. The assembled 
company exhibited the most ludicrous con- 
trast of art and nature. Elegant Parisian 
ladies were seated, side by side, with coarse, 
swarthy, native females; and French staff 
officers, in full uniform, might be seen 
holding conversation with half-naked In- 
dians. Several of the natives, desirous of 
making a particularly elegant appearance 
on this occasion, wore loose white trowsers ; 


others had no other clothing than the pareo 
and the loose shirt over it. One of the 
chiefs, arrayed in this costume, was a most 
pitiable object ; he was perfectly crippled 
by elephantiasis, 

On the occasion of this ball I saw Queen 


Pomare for the first time. Her figure is tall 
and stout, but very well formed. She is 
thirty-six years of age, but fresh and bloom- 
ing; and I have observed that the women 
of Tahiti retain their youthful appearance 
to a more advanced period of life than the 
women of other warm climates, The counte- 
nance of Queen Pomare is pleasing, and is 
almost continually animated by a good-hu- 
mored smile. She wore a robe of azure-blue 
satin, made very full, and somewhat in the 
form of a blouse. Jt was trimmed with 
rich black blonde, set on in double rows. In 
her ears she wore sprigs of jasmin, and a 
profusion of flowers were wreathed in her 
hair. In her hand she held a beautifully- 
worked cambric handkerchief, trimmed with 
very rich broad lace. On that evening she 
wore stockings and shoes ; but her majesty, 
on ordinary occasions, goes barefooted. I 
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was informed that the dress worn by Queen 
Pomare at this ball was a present from 
King Louis Philippe. 

The queen’s consort, who is somewhat 
younger than herself, is exceedingly hand- 
some. The French have surnamed him 
“Prince Albert of Tahiti,’ not only on ac- 
count of his good looks, but because, like 
Prince Albert in England, he is not the king 
regnant. At the ball he appeared in the 
uniform of a French general-officer, and wore 
it with tolerable grace. 

Besides Queen Pomare and her consort, 
there was another royal personage in the 
company. This was King Otoume, the 
sovereign of one of the neighboring islands. 
He was dressed in the most comical style 
imaginable. He wore a pair of white trowsers 
very wide and short. Over his other gar- 
ments was a kind of surtout, made of cotton 
of a very bright canary color. It had evi- 
dently been made in imitation of a European 
coat; but its shape and style of fitting pro- 
claimed it to be a production of native 
genius, rather than the handiwork of a Paris- 
ian tailor. The king was barefooted. 

The queen’s ladies in waiting, four in 
number, were dressed in blouses of white 
muslin. They also had flowers for ear orna- 
ments, and wreaths in their hair. Their 
manners and deportment were not devoid 
of grace, These young ladies danced qua- 
drilles with some of the French officers ; but 
it was painful to see them dance with their 
bare feet; and I was continually apprehen- 
sive that their toes would be trodden on by 
their partner’s boots. Except the queen 
and her consort, none of the natives had 
shoes or stockings. A few of the more 
elderly females wore faded old-fashioned 
bonnets for head-dresses ; and several young 
mothers were accompanied by their children 
—even infants in arms. 

A short time before supper was announced, 
the queen withdrew into an adjoining apart- 


‘ment to smoke a cigar; and while her ma- 


jesty was thus engaged, her consort amused 


himself by a game at billiards, 


At supper, I had the honor of sitting be- 
tween Prince Albert of Tahiti and the can- 
ary-colored King of Otoume. Both were 
sufficiently initiated in the rules of good 
breeding to show me such ordinary marks 
of attention as filling my glass with water 
or with wine, helping me to the dishes near 
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them. It was evident that they took vast 
pains to imitate European manners. Never- 
theless some of the guests now and then 
committed themselves, by doing the most 
extraordinary things. The queen herself, 
having desired an attendant to bring her a 
plate, placed upon it a large assortment of 
sweetmeats and dainties, which her majesty 
selected for the purpose of carrying them 
home with her. It was also found necessary 
to check several of her company in their too 
copious libations of champagne; but, on the 
whole, the party, though exceedingly merry, 
was tolerably decorous. 

I subsequently dined several times with 
the royal family at the residence of the 

“governor. On those occasions, the queen, 
as well as her husband, appeared in the 
national costume—the colored pareo, and the 
loose upper garment ; both were barefooted. 
The heir to the throne, a boy of nine years 
of age, is already betrothed to the daughter 
of a neighboring king. The future bride, 
who is too or three years older than the 
prince, resides at the court of Queen Pomare. 
She has been brought up in the Christian 
religion, and has been taught the English 
language. 

Tati, the principal native chief of the 
island, who had come to the port to be pres- 
ent at the festivities of the Ist of May, was 
now about to return, with his family, to his 
residence at Papara; and a French officer, 
who was to escort the chief, proposed that I 
should join the party. To this proposition 
I very readily acceded; and on the 4th of 
May we embarked in a sailing-boat to pro- 
ceed along the coast to Papara, a distance 
of thirty-six nautical miles. Tati, the chief, 
a venerable old man, ninety years of age, 
perfectly well remembered the landing of 
Captain Cook. His father, at that time first 
chief of the island, formed a close friendship 
with Cook ; and, in conformity with a custom 
then prevalent in Tahiti, he changed names 
with the English navigator, 

Tati receives from the French govern- 
ment an annual pension of six thousand 
francs, which, at his death, will revert to his 
eldest son. He had with him his wife, a 
young woman, apparently about twenty-five 
years of age, and five of his children, the 
offspring of a previous marriage. The lady 
who travelled with us was his fifth wife. 

We passed several interesting points as 





we sailed along the coast. Nor was the sea 
itself less interesting than the romantic 
seenery on shore. Our little skiff glided 
over shallows, where, through the clear 
erystal current, every pebble,—nay, almost 
every grain of sand was perceptible. Look- 
ing down through the translucent waves, I 
beheld groups of coral and madrepore pre- 
senting such exquisite masses of form and 
color, that I could readily have lent faith to 
the fanciful superstition which supposes the 
existence of fairy gardens at the bottom of 
the sea. In the wide-spreading ramifica- 
tions of marine vegetation might be pictured 
miniature groves and arabesque parterres, 
interspersed here and there with hillocks of 
sponge. Multitudes of little transparent 
fishes darted to and fro, rivalling in color 
and radiance, the variegated hues of the but- 
terfly, and the brightness of the glow-worm. 
These tiny fishes were scarcely an inch in 
length. For splendor of coloring, I scarcely 
ever beheld any thing to equal them. Some 
were of clear azure blue, some bright yel- 
low, and others, nearly transparent, exhib- 
ited richly shaded tints of brown and green. 

We had left Papeiti about noon; and at 
six o'clock, when the sun was setting, it was 
resolved that we should not pursue our 
course further that evening, as the numerous 
rugged cliffs which fringe that part of the 
coast, render the passage somewhat unsafe 
after dark. We therefore landed at Paya 
(a place situated about twenty-two miles 
from Papeiti) of which the sixth son of Tati 
is the ruling chief. 

In honor of his father’s visit, the young 
chief ordered a supper to be prepared. A 
pig was accordingly killed, and cooked in 
the Tahitian fashion. A hollow dug in the 
ground contained a number of stones, round 
which a fierce fire was kindled. Meanwhile 
bread-tree fruits were skinned and divided 
into halves by a sharp wooden hatchet. 
When the fire burned up, and the stones 
were sufficiently heated, the pig and the 
bread-fruits were put into the oven, and 
heated stones laid over them. The whole 
was then covered over with leaves, branches 
of trees, and finally with a layer of earth. 

Whilst the supper was being cooked by 
this process the table was laid out. A 
straw mat having been spread on the ground, 
large leaves, intended to serve as plates, 


were placed upon it, As a drinking cup, 
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each guest was furnished with a cocoa-nut 
shell, half filled with a sort of acid bever- 
age called Miti. 

In about an hour-and-a-half supper was 
announced to be ready ; and though the pig 
was not prepared in the most tempting 
style, yet it was consumed with inconceiv- 
able rapidity. By the help of a single knife 
the pig was divided into as many portions 
as there were individuals to partake of it ; 
and each one was helped to his or her share, 
together with half a bread-fruit, placed on a 
leaf. Excepting the French officer, old 
Tati, his wife, and myself, no one sat down 
at the rustic table; it being inconsistent 
with the customs of the country for the host 
to eat with his guests, or a child with his 
parent. 

On our arrival at Papara, we were in- 
formed of the death of one of Tati’s sons, 
The event had taken place a few days pre- 
viously, but the funeral was deferred until 
the arrival of the good chief. I visited the 
hut, and the attendants gave me a new 
pocket-handkerchief, directing me to offer 
it as a present to the departed. This custom 
of offering presents to the dead is still kept 
up by the Tahitians—even those among 
them who have become converts to Chris- 
tianity. The body lay in a coffin, resting on 
a low bier ; both coffin and bier were over- 
spread with a sort of white paint or lacker. 
Before the bier two straw mats were spread. 
On one of these mats were placed all the 
clothes, drinking-cups, knives, dc, which had 
belonged to the deceased. On the other lay 
a vast collection of presents, consisting of 
shirts, pareos, handkerchiefs, bits of cloth, 
&e. 

I attended the ceremony of the interment. 
The priest delivered a short oration over the 
grave, and when the coffin was lowered, the 
mats, the straw hat, and the clothes of the 
deceased, together with some of the pres- 
ents, were thrown into the grave. In the 
vicinity of the place of interment there were 
some ancient Indian tombs called Murais. 
They were quadrangular spaces surrounded 
by stone walls four or five feet high. Within 
the Murai, or quadrangle, the corpse used 
to be laid, resting on a wooden framework. 
There it was left until nothing remained but 
the skeleton, which was afterwards buried 
in some sequestered spot. 


After my return from Papara, I made a 
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visit to Venus Point, a little tongue of land, 
on which Captain Cook stationed himself 
to observe the transit of Venus over the 
sun’s disk. The stone on which his teles- 
cope was fixed is still on the spot where it 
then was. 

One of my most interesting excursions 
was to Fontana and the Diadem. Fontana 
is a point which the Tahitians considered to 
be impregnable, and where, nevertheless, 
they sustained the most signal defeat by the 
French during the last war. Governor 
Brouat obligingly lent me his horse to make 
this excursion, and he sent with me as a 
guide a sub-officer, who had been engaged 
in the action, and who explained to me the 
positions and movements of the hostile 
forces. 

For the space of six miles I rode through 
thick forests and deep ravines, intersected 
by mountain torrents, In many parts of 
these ravines, extremely narrow passes are 
flanked on either side by steep and inacces- 
sible mountains ; so that here, as in ancient 
Thermopylz, a small band of brave war- 
riors were enabled to keep at bay a strong 
and numerous army. The defiles of Fon- 
tana may be said to be the key to the whole 
island. During the late war Fontana was 
the principal stronghold of the Tahitians, 
and the only mode by-which the French 
could hope to carry the important position 
was by climbing up an almost perpendicu- 


| lar precipice, and thereby reaching a narrow 


ridge near the summit. General Brouat 
announced his wish that this dangerous 
enterprise should be intrusted only to 
volunteers ; and sixty-two men were select- 
ed from the very considerable number who 
eagerly offered themselves, After twelve 
hours of difficult and perilous exertion, the 
gallant adventurers at length gained the 
summit. As soon as they appeared in sight, 
the dismayed Indians threw down their 
arms, exclaiming, “ These are not men, for 
that steep acclivity is inaccessible to mortal 
footsteps. They must be spirits ; therefore 
let us surrender, for it is needless to attempt 
defence.” 

At Fontana, a little fort, surmounted by 
a watch-tower, has been built. It is reached 
by a foot-path running along a narrow 
mountain ridge, beneath which yawns a 
chasm of unfathomable depth. For persons 
liable to vertigo, it would be dangerous to 
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attempt to walk along this path, which, 
however, commands a magnificent prospect 
over the surrounding country. Mountains, 
valleys, ravines, and waterfalls diversify the 
romantic scene; and high above every other 
object in the landscape towers the Diadem. 
I reached that colossal mass of rock after a 
three hours’ ride along a very difficult road. 
The prospect from the Diadem is. still 
grander than that from the fort, extending 
in two directions, far beyond the boundaries 
of the island, and to some distance over the 
sea. 

This was my last excursion in the lovely 
island of Tahiti. 








From the French of Houssaye. 


TARDIF; THE PICTURE FANCIER. 


One of the most celebrated amateurs of 
pictures in France at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, was a certain Tardif, by 
profession an engineer, and afterwards secre- 
tary to Marshal Boufilers. He was the 
friend of Largilliére, of Watteau, and of 
Audran, but especially of Gillot. His 
criticisms went right to the mark. When a 
picture was finished, none ventured to pass 
a verdict on its merits until Tardif had seen 
it ; his opinion was, so to speak, the finishing 
touch of the brush. Watteau himself, who 
laughed at criticism, said, when laying down 
his brush before a newly-finished Féte Ga- 
lante,“ There is a masterpiece; if Tardif 
were here, I would sign it.” Tardif had one 
of the finest cabinet collections in Paris— 
Rue Git-le-Ceeur, No.1. Marshal Boufflers, 
aware of his secretary’s passion, gave him, 
every year, a8 a new year’s gift, a picture 
from the hand of a master. Tardif himself, 
out of his patrimonia! fortune, had purchased 
pictures from his friends, the living painters, 
and by his friends, the dead ones. So re- 
nowned was his cabinet that one day the 
Duke of Orleans went to visit it with Nocé, 
which filled up the measure of Tardif's 
mania. Nevertheless, if the worthy man 
had been guilty but of this one extravagance 
—which at least was evidence of a noble 
aspiration to the poetry of the beautiful— 
he might have retained wherewith to live 
respectably till the end of his days, Un- 
fortunately; ke fell into another folly, and 
suffered himself to be duped by the scheme 
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of Law. This is tantamount to saying that 
he lost, in that revolution of French fortunes, 
all that he had—except his pictures. 

It was essential, however, to find means 
of living. Most people would have got rid 
of their pictures; Tardif got rid of his ser- 
vants, “Go, my friends,” he said, “go into 
the world, where money is to be earned; 
henceforward my household must consist of 
persons who do not eat; my pictures will 
keep me company.” Tardif was old, the 
passions of life had no further hold upon his 
heart, a ray of sun was all he needed to live 
happily in his cabinet. 

He had some Wine remaining; he went 
down to his cellar and found with joy that 
his wine, now that he should no longer keep 
open house, would last longer than himself ; 
that he might even, on gay anniversaries, 
summon Watteau and Audran to make 
merry with him amidst the melodious tinkle 
of the bottles. As he came up from the 
cellar, a bottle in each hand, he met old 
Gillot on thestairs. “ Watteau and Audran, 
well and good,” said Tardif; “but Gillot! 
the barrel of the Danaides!” Before he had 
finished the words, the old wine-loving 
painter had seized a bottle and pressed it 
tenderly to his heart. “My poor old Gil- 
lot, here is what I have left.” “Well!” 
said Gillot, “ every man his bottle.” 

For Gillot’s farthest glance into futurity 
never reached the morrow. “Tardif,” con- 
tinued he, “you know that I have come to 
dine with you?” “With all my heart, 
Gillot, but there is no great matter for din- 
ner.” 

They went in. Tardif put a piece of 
bread upon the table. “The devil!” cried 
Gillot; unfolding his napkin, “your style of 
living will soon rid you of parasites.” 

Tardiff, however, munched his bread with 
good appetite whilst gazing around him at 
his dear pictures. “What matter!” he 
exclaimed ; “henceforth it is not this bread 
and wine that will compose my repast ; I 
will breakfast with a Teniers and a Ruys- 
dael, dine with a Vandyck or a Murillo, sup 
with a Santerre or a Watteau. On grand 
festivals, I will treat myself to my Paul 
Veronese; when my spirits or appetite 
are bad, I will nibble your gay little master- 
pieces, friend Gillot.”. “ Well said,” cried 
Gillot, filling his glass. “If all these master- 
pieces were mine, 1 would eat them too; 
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but in such wise that in a few years not one 
of them should remain. Take my advice, 
Tardif, and do not seclude yourself from the 
world with these dumb personages who 
already seem to mock you. Dame Nature 
did not give you a mouth that you should 
feed yourself on chimeras. You will be 
like the dog in the fable, who eats his shad- 
ow and goes mad.” “ As you please, friend 
Gillot. If you dislike my mode of living, 
you will not return to my table. For my 
part, I find my spirit more hungry than my 
fles! i? 

As good as his word, Tardif persisted in 
living on bread and wine in the midst of his 
pictures. He gave his watch and seals to a 
fishwoman who opened oysters at a tavern- 
door opposite his windows, on condition that 
each morning she would bring him his bread, 
make his bed, and sweep his room. This 
woman had some remains of that sort of 
beauty, consisting chiefly of youthful fresh- 
ness, which usually departs at five-and- 
twenty—or even sooner when the possessor 
is an oyster-seller at a wine-house door. She 
sang merrily the day through, and laughed 
continually with all the power of her red lips 
and white teeth. With her cap on one side, 
her short petticoat and her joyous humor, 
she was a picture the more in the gallery, 
and not the worst of the collection. 

Such was the state of affairs when Tardif, 
who at long intervals showed himself in 
society, met, at the house of Abbé le Ragois, 
the grammarian—who had been a frequent 
visitor at the Hétel Boufflers when Tardif 
was the marshal’s secretary—the Rev. Father 
Dequet, a Jesuit, celebrated in those days, 
and procurator of the novitiate of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. Tardif, who remarked 
this holy man hovering about him, would 
fain have departed, in obedience to a vague 
presentiment ; but, before he could do 0, 
the reverend father got Abbé le Ragois to 
present him to Tardif. 

“Sir,” said Father Dequet, “I have heard 
from my friend that you possess one of the 
most curious cabinets of pictures in the 
world: will you not do me the favor to 
open your door to me? Pictures are the 
only profane pleasure I allow myself.” 

Tardif, who disliked visitors, and did not 
greatly esteem Jesuits, yet did not dare de- 
cline the visit of Father Dequet, who went 
to see him two days later, accompanied by 
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Abbé le Ragois. He praised every thing, 
the Magdalens as well as the Virgins, the 
Bacchantes as well as the Magdalens, with 
an expansive enthusiasm which intoxicated 
the old amateur. “I own to you,” said he 
to Father Dequet, “that I am not exactly 
prepossessed in’ favor of the Jesuits. Your 
morality is far from being that of the gospel ; 
your manner of interpreting the Scriptures 
is very different from mine. But, in my 
eyes, you are now no longer of the congre- 
gation ; you are a lover of pictures, and, as 
such, you will always be welcome here.” 

The reverend father often returned to 
feast his eyes in Tardif’s cabinet, and little 
by little Tardif came to consider him as a 
friend, His other friends—his old, his true 
friends, those who drank his wine and talked 
to him of old times—took leave to laugh a 
little at his infatuation with Father Dequet, 
and foretold to him that he and his pictures 
would end by enrolling themselves in the 
order of the Jesuits. He laughed himself, 
and appeared quite easy as to his fate. 

On the other hand, Father Dequet did 
not lose his time. With evangelical mild- 
ness he pointed out to Tardif the dangers 
of solitude to the possessor of pictures of 
such great merit and value. With discreet, 
but seductive hand, he half opened to him 
the gates of the novitiate of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. “There need be no change in 
your habits; you may live like a pagan if 
you please, as you now do. If you fall ill, 
no strangers will approach your sick-bed, 
for we shall all be there—we who are the 
brothers of him who suffers. You will no 
longer have to fear being plundered—a 
picture, you know, is carried off as easily 
as a book—we will prepare you a large 
bedroom, in which you can hang up the 
whole of your hundred and one pictures.” 

“A hundred and one !—you have counted 
them then ¢” said Tardif slyly to Father 
Dequet. 

“Counted—not so,” replied the Jesuit, 
hesitatingly. “If I know the number so 
accurately, it is because you told it to me.” 
He saw that he had ventured too far, and 
that the moment was not yet come; he 
hastened to beat a retreat, to avoid being 
totally routed. “My friendship blinds me, 
perhaps,” said he, mournfully. “My sole 
desire, my friend, is that you may live long 
without uneasiness about your dear pictures. 
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Believe me, you have too much confidence | is my notion that you are going mad: the 


in your neighbors: for instance, that oyster- 
woman, who enters here at all hours, coming 
and going without control—who knows 
what tricks she may play you? Would 
you believe it, my friend, I have seen her 
three or four times at the picture-dealer’s 
on the Bridge of Nétre Dame ?” 

Tardif gave a leap like a wounded deer ; 
the shot had hit the mark. “Gersaint!” 
exclaimed he, “a scoundrel who prevented 
Watteau from selling me his finest Féte 
Galante, Cytherea Besieged. If ever she 
enters his house again, she shall never re- 
enter mine,” 

- “But, my friend, you will not know it; 
your legs are no longer good enough to fol- 
low yonder woman, and she will take care 


not to tell you whither she goes or whence | 


she comes.” 

“ You are right, my dear friend.” 

“ Mon Dieu! it was Father Ragois who 
opened my eyes on that score.” 

“ But, if I dismiss her, who will bring me 
my bread, go to the cellar, and make my 


“That is easily managed—I will send 
you some one from the Novitiate.” 

“ All things considered, I would rather 
be my own servant; for I have already told 
you that, with the exception of a few supe- 
rior minds, like you and Le Ragois, I have 
little love for the priesthood. Nevertheless, 
now that I am aware of a real danger, the 
woman shall come here no more; nor will 
I allow any one, with the exception of two 
or three faithful friends, to penetrate into 
my beloved sanctuary.” 

Accordingly, Tardif told the oyster-woman 
he had no further need of any body’s services ; 
and from that day forward he lived in strict 
solitude, fancying that all his neighbors, and 
all the persons whom he saw from his win- 
dow pass along the street, were engragped 
with the sole idea of making their way into 
his apartment, and carrying off his pictures, 

Each morning he went down stairs him- 
self to fetch his bread ; he spoke to no one, 
Did he venture as far as a neighboring pic- 
ture-dealer’s, to recall the happy time when 
he still was a picture-buyer, the key of his 
house was clutched in his trembling hand, 
As often as he met the oyster-woman he 
turned away his head, not to hear what she 
said to him. “Ah! my poor Mr. Tardif, it 








blackgowns haye troubled your eyesight, 
the crows have flown across your path—my 
songs were well worth any that they sing 
you.” 

“Tis true,” said poor Tardif to himself, 
“but my pictures!” Yet he could not help 
regretting those still recent days, when the 
oyster-woman’s visits imparted cheerfulness 
to his apartment and to his heart. 

One night Father Dequet asked him if he 
had any heirs. “ Yes,” was the reply, “I 
have heirs—a brother and a sister: my 
brother has some property ; my sister has a 
great many children, and that is all she has. 
I am grieved to have lost every thing by 
Law’s scheme. But for that, I could the 
sooner have proved to her children how 
much I love their mother.” 

Father Dequet walked three or four times 
round the eabinet, pausing, with a sigh, be- 
fore each picture, 

“Is it not a thousand pities,” murmured 
he, “that so precious a cabinet must one 
day be dispersed !” 

“ Never !” cried Tardif. 

“Simple man,” continued the Jesuit, 
“what do you suppose your nephews and 
grand-nephews will do with your pictures ?” 

“You are right. The Burgundians love 
color, but only in their wine.” 

“ Yes, my poor Tardif, they will sell your 
pictures to the highest bidder. Some will 
go to your enemy Gersaint ; others to some 
Jew, who will hide them and deprive them 
of the light they live by. Some will go to 
America ; some to China; and this beautiful 
Banquet by Veronese—who knows whether 
it will not be exposed for sale upon the 
quays ¢” 

Tardif was pale as death. “ You torture 
me,” said he to the Jesuit, and clasped his 
hands together in agony. In his turn he 
made the circuit of the cabinet, gazing de- 
spairingly on his pictures. “Do you know,” 
said he, on a sudden, turning to Father 
Dequet, “at night, when I do not sleep, 
which often happens, a strange desire-— 
which I dare avow to no one—comes into 
my head, and that is, to build a subterranean 
gallery where I might bury myself with my 
pictures. But it is madness ; and, besides, 
I am diverted from this design by the 
thought that these beautiful works of art 
would never see the sun again, But, for 
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heaven's sake, my dear friend, let us speak 
of that no more. You have put me ina 
fever ; I shall eat no supper to-night.” 

Father Dequet departed, leaving Tardif 
in the anguish of despondency. The poor 
man went to bed half dead. Next morning 
he was in a high fever. He would receive 
no one—not even his friend Gillot, his good 
genius, 

The second day the fever was still more 
violent ; death itself was knocking at Tardif’s 
door. He did not open it, but Death re- 
mained upon the threshold, and entered 
with Father Dequet when next he called. 
Tardif’s head already wandered. He had 
no water left, and craved a drink. “Ah! 
my poor friend,” said Father Dequet, “I 
little thought to find you in your bed.” 

The Jesuit went down himself to fetch 
water. When Tardif had drunk, he ex- 
pressed his gratitude, but in so altered a 
voice, and in such singular terms, that Father 
Dequet said to himself: “This is the last 
stage.” For two entire hours he remained 
assiduously by the sick man’s pillow, stri- 
ving to subjugate the now enfeebled mind 
which had so long repelled his caresses. 
What he said to the dying man, none ever 
knew. What is certain is, that, at the end 
of the two hours, Father Dequet was in 
possession of the following eloquent lines, 
in Tardif’s handwriting :— 

“T give all my pictures to the Novitiate 
of the Jesuits, in consideration of my friend, 
Father Dequet, who is at liberty to take 
them away at once. 


“ Tarpir. 
“ Paris, 20th May, 1728.” 


Father Dequet was not the man to await 
Tardif’s decease before appropriating his 
treasures, His first care was, not to take 
the viaticum to the dying man, nor yet to 
run for a physician or apothecary ; neither 
the soul nor the body of Tardif touched his 
heart—his sensibility was entirely engrossed 
by the pictures. No sooner had he obtained 
the written donation than he went out, col- 
lected a dozen idlers who were on the look- 
out for a job, took them up to Tardif’s room, 
and ordered them, whilst the poor man lay 
moaning in his bed, to carry away the pic- 
tures. With a dogged avidity, he himself 
took them down from the wall. The little 
Flemish gems, scarce larger than the hand, 
he laid aside to carry away in a hackney 
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coach. The men he had brought could take 
but sixty pictures at one journey. He took 
away twenty-one in his hackney-coach, thus 
leaving twenty in Tardif’s room. He did 
not even tell him he was going away. From 
time to time, whilst. taking down the pic- 
tures, he cast a furtive glance at the bed, 
and made sure that the poor man was be- 
coming more and more delirious. 

Meanwhile, the whole neighborhood was 
indignant at this profanation, this impiety, 
this sacrilege committed by the reverend 
father. But as, after all, for some months 
past, Tardif would have nothing to say to 
any of his neighbors, and as none interested 
themselves in an old madman, secluded from 
the world in a room full of pictures, the 
spoliation was allowed to proceed,—just as, 
on the stage, people suffer crimes innumer- 
able to be committed, without thinking of 
interference. 

The morning wore on: Father Dequet did 
not return. Doubtless he had to get ready 
a room in the Novitiate for the pictures, the 
majority of which were not very Catholic 
in subject. Suddenly Tardif, rousing him- 
self from a doze, put his head out of bed 
and called for Father Dequet. For the first 
time in his life he felt frightened at the 
stillness around him. He asked himself if 
he were already in the tomb. He hurried 
into his cabinet. Seeing the walls bare, he 
shouted, “ Thieves!” ran to the window, 
opened it, tore his hair, and called to the 
oyster-woman, who was seated, as usual, at 
the tavern-door, smiling at her customers as 
they ate her oysters and drank her health. 
When Tardif called her, she left her chair, 
and went under his window. 

“ Make haste !” cried Tardif, “don’t you 
see I am dying; and if that were all—but 
they have stolen my pictures !” 

The oyster-woman went up stairs; she 
bof@ no malice, and, besides, she had always 
liked Tardif, because he told her stories, and 
talked to her of her fine eyes. When she 
reached his room, she found him senseless 
on the floor. She took him in her arms and 
carried him to his bed. “He must not be 
left to die like a dog,” said she to herself. 
When the sick man opened his eyes, there 
she was with her eternal smile. She had 
sent for a doctor, who soon made his appear- 
ance, and who saw that Tardif could not 


get through the night. 
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“ Have you a family ?” he inquired. 

“They have taken every thing,” replied 
the dying man, “the best are gone; a few 
remain, but what is that!” 

This was all the information that could 
be got from Tardif. 

Gillot came in, At sight of his friend, 
poor Tardif seemed visited by a gleam of 
intelligence. “Ah! my dear Gillot, why 
have you been so long without coming to 
see me? There are still a few bottles wait- 
ing for us in the cellar, bedded in the dust, 
as I soon shall be myself. As for me, I am 
now but an empty bottle.” Gillot took the 
sick man by the hand, and tried to prove to 
him that he would recover. 
~ “T am no doctor, my dear Tardif, but, if 
you take my advice, you will send for four 
bottles of wine—one for me, one for you. 
one for your physician, and one for Death, 
should he make his appearance.” 

“Well spoken !” cried the oyster-woman, 
“only you forget that I am here.” 

Tardif smiled his pleasant smile, as in the 
good days then gone by. But suddenly he 
grew deadly pale. “My pictures! my pic- 
tures! my pictures! You have stolen all 
my pictures!” He raised himself in his bed, 
but fell back again exhausted. These were 
the last words he spoke. Gillot and the 
oyster-woman watched beside him all that 
evening, and all the night. They drank his 
wine—of that there can be no doubt—but 
that was all they had of his inheritance 

At daybreak, Tardif breathed his last. 
The previous evening, when he was already 
fast sinking, Father Dequet came to take 
away the remainder of the pictures, The 
oyster-woman undertook to receive him in 
a manner worthy of the fish-market. Gillot, 
saddened as he was by the approaching 
death of his friend Tardif, could not help 
taking pleasure in the honest woman's vivid 
and picturesque eloquence. Father Dequet, 
who would fain have pushed aside the 
oyster-woman, to reach the sick-bed—or 
rather the picture-gallery—was sharply re- 
pulsed. He departed, resolved soon to 
return with an army of lawyers. Gillot 
had written to Tardif’s relations, The bro- 
ther of the dead man, happening to be on a 
journey to Paris, came to call upon him the 
very day of his death. Gillot informed him 
of all that had passed, and advised him to 
plead against the Jesuits for the recovery of 
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the pictures, being persuaded that so re- 
spectable a body would never dare defend 
such an action. . . . . 

“ What I have just narrated,” says M. 
Houssaye, by way of envoy to his tale, “is 
but the preface of a celebrated trial, to be 
found in the twelfth volume of the edition 
Riché, the parliament advocate who col- 
lected the pleadings in all the curious trials 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 
The edition, dated 1776, was published at 
Amsterdam by Mare-Michel Rey. The affair 
of the hundred and one pictures occupies 
but twenty-seven pages—445 to 470. 

“* After three audiences, of two hours 
each, the reverend Jesuit fathers of the No- 
vitiate were condemned to restore the pic- 
tures, and to pay the value of those which 
they alleged to be lost. The judgment was 
rendered on the 9th August, 1729. There 
was no appeal, 

“*«There were remarked amongst the wit- 
nesses, the Sieur Gillot, painter to the opera, 
and the Demoiselle Marie Anne Vatout, 
oyster-woman, who were considered to be 
the best supporters of the heirs.’ 

“The pictures reverted to the heirs, who 
had a sale of them, which made some noise 
at the time. What has become of those 
masterpieces, cherished by Tardif as the 
light of his eyes and the joy of his heart? 
I have fallen in with a head, full of light 
and spirit, unsigned, but which betrays the 
gay, rich brush of Gillot. On the back of 
the pannel are to be distinctly read the 
words—Cottection Tarpir. Poor man! It 
he knew that his joys and sorrows have 
been appreciated—more than a hundred 
years after his death !” 





THE GRANDFATHER'S STICK. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


*Twas as bonnie an ash-staff as ever was seen 
In the hands of a pilgrim or paths of a wood ; 
*Twas as tough as a bow of Ulysses I ween ; 
Its polish was high and its fibre was good. 


*Twas the grandfather's stick—it was his stick 
alone— 
Of its forty years’ service how proudly he’d tell- 
Twas all very just—he might cad/ it his own, 
But every one else seemed to claim it as well. 
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°Twas his when the soft Sabbath chimes floated by, 

When the sun might be hot or the mud might 
be thick ; 

The church was up-hill, and the youngsters would fly 

To carry his prayer-book, and find him his stick. 


*Twas his when they coax’d him for wickets or bat, 
Now pleading with tears and now trusting a 
laugh ; 
Twas not half-a-mile to the village—and that 
He would manage right well with the help of 
his staff. 


But often he wanted his faithful supporter, [vain ; 
When as often *twas asked for and sought for in 
Perhaps Master Dick had it down by the water, 
Or the young ones had carried it out in the lane. 


*Twas not a whit safer for all the close hiding, 
For corners were peep’d in and cupboards ex- 
plored ! 
Till some urchin came shouting, careering, and 
riding 
On his grandfather’s stick, like a tournament lord. 


from bamb 
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There were sticks in 
oak, 
But every hand singled out that from the rest ; 
For business or fun that old staff was the one, 
For all times and all purposes that was the best. 
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The herd-boy, perchance, had to cross the bleak 
waste, 
When the sky had no star and the winter-blast 
wail’d ; 
His eye lost its light and his red lips turned white, 
While ’twas easy to see that his rude spirit quail’d. 


He thought of the murder’d ghost haunting that 
spot, 
Of the gibbet’s loose beams—and the boy’s heart 
turn’d sick ; 
But half of the soul-thrilling fear was forgot 
If he might but take with him the grandfather’s 
stick. 


0 
« Look, Susan, the tulips!” was cried in alarm ; 
« See, see, the old sow’s in the garden—quick ! 
quick !” 
And the very next moment found Susan’s strong 
arm 
Belaboring Bess with the grandfather's stick. 


When the dust-laden carpets were swung on the 
line, 
And brave cudgels were chosen—the strong and 
the thick ; 
It would not take Sibylline art to divine 
That among them was always the grandfather’s 
stick. 


A branch of the pear-tree hung drooping and wide, 
And the youngsters soon join’d in the pilfering 
trick ; 
“This will just reach all the ripest!” they cried, 
As they scamper’d away with the grandfather's 
stick. 


Rich Autumn came on, and they roved far and 

near, ° _ 

With the sun on each cheek and red stain on 
each mouth! 
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They bask’d in the rays of the warm harvest days 
Till their faces were tinged with the glow of the 
South. 


Luscious berries and nuts form’d the vineyard 
they sought, 
And the branches were highest where fruit was 
most thick ; 
Hooks and crooks of all sizes were theirs, but none 
caught 
The tall bramble so well as the grand father’s stick. 


Full often they left the long willow behind,— 
+ The dandified cane was forgotten and lost ; 
What matter ?—who cared? not a soul seem’d to 
mind 
The pains in the cutting, the shilling it cost: 


But that old bit of ash, let it fall where it might, 
In the brier-ground dell, on the nettle-bed’s 
mound, 
Every eye was intent, every heart in a fright— 
For they dared not go home if that stick were 
not found. 


Old Winter stepped forth, and the waters were still, 

The bold hearts were bounding along on the 
slide ; 

And the timid one ventured, all trembling and 
chill, 

If he had but the grandfather's stick by his side. 


But the grandfather waned from the earth day by 
day,— 
Hoards must be opened and treasurer must fall ; 
No selfish heart watch’d o’er his “ passing away,” 
Yet that stick was the coveted relic by all, 


Serenely the old man went down to his grave, 
Looking on to a future with faith, hope, and joy ; 
But, ere the flame died in the socket, he gave 
His favorite stick to his favorite boy. 


That boy was a spendthrift, all reckless and gay, 
Keeping naught but a warm heart and fair 
honest name ; 
He was wild in his home—a few years roll’d 
away, 
He was out in the world, but the man was the same. 


He parted from_all, from his land and his gold, 
But, with wealth or without, it was all one to 
Dick ; 
The same merry laugh lit his face when he told 
That he’d nothing more left save his grandfather's 
stick. 


The merry laugh still echo’d out, though he found 
That friends turn’d their backs when his money 
was spent ; 
He sung “The world’s wide, and I'll travel it round,” 
And far from his kindred the wanderer went. 


He lives and yet laughs in the prodigal’s part ; 
But whatever his fortune—whatever his land, 
There’s a lock of white hair hanging close to his 
heart, 
And an ash staff, the Grandfather’s Stick, in his 
hand, 












Way should not we take our vacation with 
the rest of the world, and write—though it 
be with greatest naiveté—of what comes to 
our eye under the cool shadows of the 
country ¢ 

And first—what delicious contrast with 
our last week’s labor, and our last week’s 
laboring place—is this careless jotting down 
of the floating waifs from the noise of the 
city, and this cool northwest wind, fanning 
us into winter’s energy ! 

Let them go to Saratoga who will, we 
like sometimes to loiter, as we ay loitering 
now, under trees that are innocent of all 
“coquetry, and along paths that are silent— 
save to our tread, and the cheerful chirp of 
the summer insects. 

Twenty years ago, and we should have 
been—at this distance from this city—in an 
almost barbarian land; with a long voyage 
to make, if we wished to garner that news 
of the world, which is now spread every 
morning on our breakfast-table. Not alone 
the news of the city we have left—but 
news of the four quarters of the world— 
coming so fast on the wings of our iron 
mercury, that a week’s record is old—even 
before it is written, Thus we have here 
before us London papers scarce dry ;—Paris 
journals reeking with the heat of the Pari- 
sian balls, and stately quarterlies of Scot- 
land, smelling of the ink, and of the press. 

It makes a queer melange of the country 
and of the city—of pastime and of work— 
to find these monitors of our week’s employ 
staring at us from the country table, where 
provident hands have placed a bouquet of 
the jasmine, and late blossoming roses. 

But yet more in contrast with all that is 
enjoyable in the retirement of the fields, 
are the damp dailies of New York and 
Philadelphia, talking, amid their political 
fancies—of city ices and city theatres—poor 
feeble approaches both of them, to the 
healthy draughts of bright spring water, 
and to the carol of a thousand birds in the 
century-old oaks. : 

Yet we must deal with them notwith- 
standing; and curb ourselves to a fair and; 
faithful reading of what they send to our eyes. 

The French paper—by its Paris corre- 
spondent—is full of its pleasant chit-chat 
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forays of English and American visitors, and 

new retirement of the winter Parisians. 
Guror in a letter of recent date is full of 
his pleasant gossip. The Parisians, he says, 
are abandoning their city to the hordes of 
strangers who are coming in from every 
quarter, and who are reaping crowds of 
favors from the beautiful divinities of the 
Bal Mabil, and of the Ranelagh. Those 
who are possessed of country houses—nor 
is the number so great in Paris, as some 
might imagine—are long ago looking to their 
apricots and vineyards; the rich bankers 
who have trusty clerks are summering at 
Aiz la Chapelle or in the Pyrenees. And 
thousands more, who can only escape for a 
day, or at most for two, are running to St. 
Germain, or to St. Cloud. 

Of this last place of resort, our friend 
Guuvor gives a pleasant story, which at least 
possesses as many elements of truth as the 
majority of stories which are brought to 
light by the French fewilletonistes. It ap- 
pears that the original chateau was built 
and decorated by a famous and wealthy 
banker. His taste and munificence not only 
made it superior to that of any private 
subject, but even cast into the shade the 
country retreats of the royal family. 

The wily Mazarin, who was at that time 
first minister of the crown, looked with an 
evil eye upon this purse-grown splendor, 
and persuaded his royal master that St. 
Cloud would be a most agreeable resort for 
his highness, The king agreed, and the 
cardinal was to negotiate the business. 

“Tt is a fine retreat you have there,” said 
the cardinal to the banker victim. 

“Tt is very respectable,” returned modest- 
ly the financier. 

“Tt must have cost you a large amount,” 
continued the cardinal. 

“ Not so very much,” returned the banker 
—a little disturbed at the thought of being 
considered too rich. 

“ Do you know that evil-minded persons 
may suspect you of tampering with the funds 
of the state, to meet such prodigious outlay ?” 

The banker, disturbed by the growing 
suspicion, averted it by an oath. “I swear 
to you,” said he, “that you have a very 
exaggerated notion of the value of this 
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“How wuch for example,” returned the 
wily cardinal. 

“ Hardly a hundred thousand crowns !” 

“Indeed! that is lucky—lucky for ‘you, 
and lucky for the king. He can well spare 
that much, but as for going beyond, I assure 
you, in confidence, that he could hardly 
afford it. 

“But what does this mean?” asked the 
disturbed banker. 

“It means, Monsieur, that I buy St, Cloud 
of you for the use of his majesty.” 

“But St. Cloud is not for sale, Monsei- 
gneur.” 

“Pardon! St. Cloud is for sale when- 
ever his majesty wishes to buy, and he will 
be most happy to pay you in requital its 
actual cost. The money shall be yours to- 
morrow, and you will have the goodness to 
leave the chateau this evening.” 

Whether true or not, this offers at least 
a pretty treat of the old-time royalty, and 
of the honesty of royal bargains. 

Among other gossip of Paris, it is stated 
that the great fountains of Versailles, which 
for a long time past have played only upon 
great occasions, are to be put in immediate 
order, for constant display. The reason for 
this great outlay, is said to be the wish to 
revive the old-time — of the almost 
forsaken city of Versailles. 

A quick-witted correspondent from Lon- 
don of a French newspaper, gives a ludic- 
rous glimpse of London weather, and of 
London festivities. He makes himself speci- 
ally merry with the fine rains of England. 
You see nothing, says he, in the parks, 
streets, or theatres even—save umbrellas. 
As for the streets they are narrow, dirty, 
defended with iron gateways, and with 
nothing in them but noise. 

In matter of language too, he is witty 
upon their over-use of particular words 
He particularly emphasizes the words box 
and etiquette. 

Every thing, says he, is—bor. Your 
horse’s stall is—“his box ;” a place at the 
opera is “a box;” the salt-cellar is “the 
box ;” a traveller's luggage, “his box ;” the 
seat of a carriage, “the box;” the pepper 
case, “a box;” a rendezvous for hunting, a 
“ shooting-box ;” a smart cuff, “a box on the 
ears,” and a tabatiére, “a box for tobacco !” 

As for etiqtette, he says, it is as much 
overworked as the unfortunate “box.” To 
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hurry in the street, or to speak loudly, or to 
walk off the trottoir, is “ not etiquette.” It 
is “not etiquette” to seal a letter with a 
wafer, or to write without an envelope. To 
wear at the opera the smallest flower, or 
stripe upon one’s waistcoat or cravat, is “ not 
etiquette ;” it is “not etiquette” to eat twice 
of soup; not to salute a lady without her 
previous salutation ; nor is it “etiquette” to 
ride in an omnibus ; to go to a soirée before 
11 o'clock is “not etiquette,” or to a ball 
before midnight; nor is it “ etiquette” to 
drink ale at table, without immediately 
sending away the glass. 

It is “ npt etiquette” to be hungry, or to 
suffer one’s beard to grow, or to wear black 
in the morning, or colors at night. It is 
“not etiquette” to carry copper in one’s 
pocket, or to wear a gray hat, or asilk hand- 
kerchief. Finally, he says, it is a gross out- 
rage upon “etiquette” in England to be 
poor, or—what is worse—to seem to be 
poor. 

Those who have been in England will see 
at least a spice of reason in the French- 
man’s irony. 

As for home news there is nothing to be 
written down. Things are pushing on in 
the old-fashioned way. Fashionists are at 
Newport and Saratoga; and every-day 
plodders are busy in the heated streets of 
the city. 

The opera, night after night, draws its 
hundreds, if not thousands, to listen to Badi- 
ali, Bosio, and Bettini, and the listeners— 
eager while the scene lasts—kill the heat 
and the fatigue with cigars upon the balcony. 

Careless travellers are buying up cheap 
novels for the summer campaign; and 
steadier and more instructed people are 
looking over such new books as Reprre.y’s 
beautiful imprint about “ Insect Life,” or 
Pournam’s “ Para,” 

The first is a rare book, combining as it 
does, under the richest type and good illus- 
trations,—a fund of scientific information, 
with all the easy informality of a summer 
evening’s chat. 

The last, “Para, or Adventures on the 
Amazon, by Mr. Warren,” is a readable 
account of a country of which nothing is 
known ; and whoever wishes to swing his 
hammock for the night in the tropics, with- 
out being heated, would do well to voyage 
with Mr. Warren. 
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